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, re erat ‘and. Eee Bee National Ass' n will Lala its” Fortith aye ease Sea 
| eaed Birthday Celebration at Milwaukee on Oct. 12-13 this year. er 


i ae ee a 

The convention, one the birthday party are combined into one pro- eee i ; te eciye 

gram which, we think, will be one of unusual interest to all members ee saad 

= of the trade. te Or Wat ote ; aan Foe Ve Sasa 

ee : ote hee ee -) 

lg “The eayeer of the National cali realize shen ‘esponsibiltge to Seah t he: 

ae the: membership—that i is why we want a large attendance at this er ch “he ar 

‘Milwaukee convention, so that we may make our report to you on eta es 

: : “association affairs. We do not believe that this association can a _ ON Se 

vee continue upon any basis other than actual service to its members; ae A ae i $7 eg 

2 a makes. no plea for loyalty that is not based upon hes for the 5. Sat Seiad Bh: 

j a fase "association in your national ata sas iat Mp hei oy Cth 4; Soh oa Pe 

: ia eats a 

iy ! "But today the association is growing are deen aidan and te Sa a 

ee, ee aly forty years of service gives evidence of the need of an associ: ee 

Se tion of this*kind. t, a ed ; 
po | e “We invite you and urge you to seen te Vitae meeting 
; | this year. It is a fine opportunity for us to ay our grain and feed 

# problems from the national angle." 


3 i S. W. WILDER, President, 
e * | ) Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass'n. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT DODGE, IOWA OMAHA, NEBR. 

Grain Exchange Members Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* Grain Exchange Members 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants. * Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers. Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co.. millers, grain dealers. Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain. 

are ; eHela ds.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-fie seeds PAXTON, ILL. 


Stone, Lester, grain merchant. Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 


Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. * 


Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 


on shy A as ee < Carter Grain Co., ©, M.. brokerage and consignments.®* PEORIA, ILL. 
amber 0 ommerce embers Ft. Worth Elvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. : seams! Trade Members 
: Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.” Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts,, merchants. behead & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 

Corn Exchange Members Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* ens Se geste. hs See commission. 
eee Gatch erin: a errs; shprs., consmts.* Miles, P. B. &C. C., grain commission.® 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments, GALVESTON, TEXAS 
MeKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter,* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* Commercial Exchange Members 

. ry Wed 2 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage. Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Member Chicago Board of Trade Members Grain and Hay E: 
y Exchange 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* HERRON SINE U oe SSIS Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. “ 4 


Smoot Grain Co., oper, Grain Belt Elevator.* 
PONTIAC, ILL. 


CAIRO, ILL. 
on A eS aaa INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* Board of Trade Members ST. JOSEPH, MO 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Grain Exchange Members 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants.* 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* KANSAS CITY, MO. Sppkes ee Co., grain merchants.* 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers. Board of Trade Members eeciin, rain-& Mig. Oo., grain mebts.-consignmenta. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* ‘ tratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Christopher & Co., B. C., cash and options.* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* ST. LOUIS, MO 
CHICAGO, ILL. The Kansas Eleyator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* akerakants Exahens Me: 
Board of Tiade Members Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* s Buss embers 
: a) Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* Anheuser-Busch, Inc.. feed grains.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* Mid-Continent Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments.* Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Ce., gr. & millets all kinds.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Oo., gr. mchts.* Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Dole & Oo., J. H., recvrs.-comm. mchts.* Vanderslice-Lynds Co., Kafir, milo, consignments.* Morton & Co., grain commission.* 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.” Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* Mullally-Evans Co., everything in grain.* 
Hoi & Co. Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
ulburd, Warren andler, grain commission mchts.* Schwarz Grain Co., in d 
eae Fs Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* LANSING, MICH. wai so me 
orr rain Co., grain merchants.* 
Oudker Oats Co., grain merchants, Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* Wherkarnaiueae eee ae Ne hts.* 
Rosenbaum Bros., cash grain, futures.* Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal El = * 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* LOUISVILLE, KY. ; wigae 
Board of Trade Members King Co Bo ANTONIO TEXAS 
CHEV EE ANT OLie spac iaat scion eta ree reae 40:; glass W., sorghums, corn, s/corn, cane sd.* 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d. oil and c.s. meal.* © SIDNEY, OHIO 
ustenborder & oy, FU. ES 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO Walls Oot tea, SE Sinieecie ee 
ee “ “ -, Wholesale grain. 
UMBUS, OHIO Scott & Sons, 0, M., soy beans. 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Be A Aes ee 
DALLAS, TEXAS Merchants Exchange Members Deal henner eae 
Termi Grai 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats,* Buxton, E. H., broker and commission merchant.* nal Grain Corporation, grain merchants.* 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
DECATUR, ILL. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, futures 
Baldwin Blevator Co., grain merchants,* Grain & Stock Exch ; 
Hvans Blevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T, Members.* gtratton Grain Co., grain es | ns ng ol SOPERKA. KANSAS 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.* b 5 Derby Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants.* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, VERNON, TEXAS 
insite ere Chamber of Commerce Mambers Martin-Lane Grain ©o., wholesale grain.* 
n Wxchange Members 1 ‘ 
Mer ain OS: ea aa eaneered consignmts.” Gargitl SHGYAtES Gor cuRy arp Laa rts WELLINGTON, KANS. 
Tatemmottitains Mevaior Cos. sreayea; supras eeneldnmtec® eet. nega nase ee Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. Wellington Term. Elvtr. 
McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b'wheat, m/wht.* 
ENID, OKLA. Scroggins, Grain Co., grain merchants.* host ab ea ee 
Board of Trade Members Adair-Morton Grain Co., wh 
ey eat, A 
Enid Terminal Eley. Co., pub. storage. gr. mehts.* NEW YORK, N. Y. Craig Grain Co., wheat apecialista, contigainentee 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Produce Exchange Members Harold-Wallis Grain Oo., milling wheat specialists 
General Grain Co., term, elvtr., gr. merchants. Stratton Grain Oo., grain merchants. * Smith-McLinden Grain Oo.. wheat, corn, grains, feed 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds,* ; Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P.,’ grain and sto - 
Salina Terminal Plvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen'l elvtr business? 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn Winters Grain Co., country ml ; WINCHESTER IND 
b ssn. i, J gz. wheat-coa F : ; 
Gusin ih Mood Joutnals Consotlaatea. a merger ot hain baallce sodhct Git, tao Enea ene 
r urnal (Hst. 1898), Ameri 
Ens Uap cre Bie cease be as oe ree CEs ane see Wednesday of each mohth i ast pire oe ps ad es A) orld (Hst. 1928), and 
. 332 Street. ; nois, U. 8S. A. Price $2.00 per year. 25e per copy. wholesalers in grain, feed 
at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. LUXXVII. No. 6. September 23, T1936, Py, Bavered. at second Clava mates November 27, 1930, at the posto 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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~ Gorn Exchange 
Members 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. : aes 
Russell Miller Milling Company 


1 EEL ERS RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
Consignments a Specialty CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats, 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Upon readers patronage of its W ; 

paver Heets depends the success ood Grain Corp. 
fe) ain & Feed Journals Con- 

solidated. Mention it. Thank CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
you. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN COQ. 
Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


A Service of 57 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Omaha, Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atkinson, Kansas; 
St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo. 


Nanson Commission Co.| ||F©c='ve8s GRAIN strrers!! | Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds ew.w. DEWEY «< sonse WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. CONSIGN TO DEWEY RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. PEORIA GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. Grain & Feed Journals LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. Consolidated 
Re RIN@AEAY 2SEEDS The paper the Grain and Feed COMPANY 
Dealer supports, because it sup- Established 1877 


Commission Merchants 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 
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~ Board of Trade _ ~ 


Members _ | 


LAMSON BROS. €3 CO. sonvs | corron 
per aa ee Bea eOncae 


2200 Board of Trade 
“62 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


STABLISHED 1880 


“a ASK FOR BIDS 

JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. 222285 

@® RYE—OATS—SOY BEANS 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND STOCK BROKERS—332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 

MEMBERS ALL PRINCIPAL COMMODITY AND SECURITY EXCHANGES 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

MINNEAPOLIS aie LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchang Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Harris, Burrows 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY & Hicks 


Siebel C. Harris 


BUYERS OF Mgr. Grain Department 
We Specialize in 
Hedging and 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley Sic eee 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, a gies Ramee 
la. la. Ohio Mo. Minneapolis Ghicess St. Paul 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 
208 ‘South Ta Salle Street, os 
Arthur J. Pollak, Mgr. h Gra 
Phi 


one R decits te “S760 
lic 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO) === 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 
When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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Chamber of Comm 
Moke 


MIN NEAP OLIS 


Country Offices: FAIRMONT, MINN. MARSHALL, MINN. GRAND FORKS, N. D 
WILLISTON, N. D. SIOUX FALLS, S..D. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
SAC CITY, IOWA. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


Main Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CARGILL ELEVATORS INC. SEED DIVISION 


Terminal Offices: DULUTH - MILWAUKEE - GREEN BAY - OMAHA - PORTLAND 
ORE. - CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS - CEDAR RAPIDS - TOLEDO - BUFFALO 


NEW YORK - ALBANY - BOSTON - WINNIPEG, MAN. - MONTREAL, QUE. 


Chamber of Commerce 
a Members « 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.............. 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 


A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
Baltimore, Export Cable Code....... 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code..... 10.00 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 
Calpack Code (1923).............. 10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


WHEAT 


Peerless Export Grain Code........ Hees AND ATs OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Groin Beclinge D E N V E R 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


Receivers and Shippers — Grain and Beans 
Consignments Solicited 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 
ter start before your com- 


petitor. Write the JOURNAL 


and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. 


THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 


today. efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 

To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 

Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 5%4x8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75c¢ at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.00 plus postage 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
aa2SonLaiSalle Streetal CHICAGO 


A 


AN 
EFFICIENT 
HEAD DRIVE 


A direct drive from 
motor to head 
shaft, with gears 
built in the head, 
is the most eff- 
cient type of drive, 
often saving from 
14 to 4 the power 
required to drive 
the leg. 


All sizes are available. 


WHITE STAR COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
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EHRSAM 


Grain Elevator Equipment 


Ehrsam 
Pneumatic 


Auto 
Truck 
and 
Wagon 


6-2" Lift kL] 


Ehrsam Overhead Electric Dump 


Extra 
Heavy , 
Construction 


3H. P. Motor 


Worm Gear 
Drive 
Cannot Drop 


igs 


CF 


Ball-Bearing 
Track Wheels 


Ehrsam Combined Head Drive 
and Backstop 


Spur Gear 
Reducer 
V Belt Drive 
Roller Bearings 
Differential 
Brake Backstop 


Non Choking 


Automatic 
Takeup 


Timken Roller 
Bearings 
Grease 

Only at Long 
Intervals 


Everything for the Country and Terminal Elevator 


Write for Literature 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Chicago Sales Representative 
W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd. 


———— SSS SSS 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 81%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 94%,x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 944x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 ep- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43 XX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight 4% Ibs. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 9%;x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 3885. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’ and ‘Shipments’; 
right hand page for “Returns”. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners Weight, 3% lbs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $38.25, plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car srioped, Its 80 double pages of ledger Paper, size 94x12 
inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound jn heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 24% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


332 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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CHIMNEYS and HEATING 


Are Next 


HEAT AND DROUGHT 
will soon give way to 


COLD AND SNOW 


Then 
chimneys, flues and stoves will 
suddenly be useful again. 


Standard specifications furnished on request. 


Be positive your heating 
equipment is safely installed. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Department 
of the 
Association of Mill and Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


230 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


patented 


. bette r clea n ing “EUREK A-BUHLER” 


—eccentricless— 


demands Ze oe 
“SUPER AGITATION” 


And—“Super-Agitation” is today’s highest energized screening action—a silent rhythm of hi-intensity impulses 
that create new, much finer standards in screen definition and permit using finer screens without reducing capacity 
or—the same screens with 10 to 25% increase. 2600 users of this noiseless Eccentricless Drive will never return 
to old-style eccentrics—they couldn’t afford to—economy and better cleaning the ‘“Eureka-Super-Agitation” way 


forbids. Ask for catalog. S. HOWES Cco., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


—patented— —Eccentricless— —Eccentricless— —patented— 
3-screen 
3-fan, 4-screen 4-screen r ’ 
i —k— ations Standardized ee; Standardized Atal 
Pn SEAN “SYSTEM” SEED CLEANER SEED & GRAIN CLEANER 


products of the world’s largest makers of modernized Cleaners. 
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HORNER & WYATT ZELENY 


Engineers Thermometer System 


Protects Your Grain 
Designers of Grain Elevators cin ee eee 


and Feed Mills Write us for catalog No. 6. 
Power Problems a Specialty Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 5. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Equipped with 

arenes ola tl ’ Four Stewart 
; : { Link-Belt 
yea im aad 4ii' i pa Grain Car 
Bushels Seine REE I ! {Bs Unloaders 


— 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


nc. ons = JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


PRES.-GEN MGR. 
Phone Harrison 8894 


L. V. HEUSER 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES. 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Il. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 
designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings 


DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators oS 


BUILDERS 


— Industrial Plants 


McMillin Truck Dump 


For Electrical Power 


The above-dump represents the 
outcome after years in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing of Truck 
Dumps. In the endeavor to make 
a dump which would fill the de- 
sires of hundreds of elevator own- 
ers, each having different ideas. 
This is why. we can honestly say 
that we now have a dump that will 
satisfy 99% of unbiased grain ele- 
vator operators. 


Consider its installation, cost, 
efficiency, handiness and speed. 


Address 
L. J. McMILLIN 


525 Board of Trade Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 lbs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. 

Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- 
ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 


expedite calculations. 


These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt 
to do business without them. By their use you prevent errors, save 
time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on linen ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 
Price, $2, f. o. b. 


9x11%4 inches. Order Form 33X. 


Shipping weight, 1 lb. 


WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

“ Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


WE REPAIR 


Concrete Structures and Moisture 
Proof by 
GUNTEX METHOD 


Cement Gun Construction Co. 
637 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ml. 


The CLIMAX 


Scoop Truck 


§ 200 lbs. coal 
12% bus. grain 


Easily 
adds 25c & 
per hour to 
the value of 
a man’s time 
in handling coal 
or grain. Strongly 
built and will give 
sistent service. 
Hundreds of them in use. 
now and reap the benefits. 
Price: $15 f.o.b. factory 
DETROIT SCOOP TRUCK CO. 
993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 


Cap. 


years of con- 


Order yours 


Coal Sales Book 


WE SPECIALIZE 


in Modernizing Country Elevators 
Our recommendations will cost you noth- 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- 
timates on remodeling your grain-handling 
facilities? 
THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Concrete 
Costs No 


More 


Let us prove it. 
Plans and estimates 
on your needs made 
cheerfully. 


CHALMERS & BoRTON 
Designers & Builders 


28 E. 1ST-ST. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


We have enjoyed reading your paper 
for a good many years.—L. C. Irwin, 
supt. Searle Terminal, Ltd., Ft. William. 
Ont. 


For Retail 
Coal Dealers 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 


ing is done. 


Chicago. Weight, 4 lbs. 


It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%2x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 


for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 
the scale weights. 


2. Original entry of 
3. Journal from which the post- 


Each 


Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 
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‘DOITNOW 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
COLORADO—15,000 bus., elevator. 
feed, coal and livestock business for sale. 

dress Box 156, Kit Carson, Colo. 


Grain 
Ad- 


N. ILLINOIS—Five grain elevators, with coal, 
lumber business. Cash to close estate. No trades. 


Good locations. Offered cheap to go quick. Hol- 

comb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Il. 
INDIANA—20,000 bu. elevator, iron clad, 

county seat town on main line Penn. R. R,, . 


good condition, good grain territory. Also feed 
and seed store on main street. This is all a 
going business. Must sell to settle estate. John 
Kunberger Hstate, Columbia City, Ind. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
cleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and 
in good barley territory. Real bargain price. 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—125,000 bu. 
ecribbed and frame, iron-clad elevator on two 
railroads in the heart of the Corn Belt. Large 
production of soybeans and elevator is suitably 
located and constructed that it could be made 
into a soybean mill. Has shown a consistent 
profit. A 500,000 bu. per annum station. Ad- 
dress 76N1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


modern 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 


composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of thé 
Journal TRY IT, 


KEEP POSTED | 
Gree? JOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘Elevators 
Wanted’’ section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED--Salesmen to handle best line of 
farm salt to elevators and stores on commis- 
sion basis. For particulars, write Box 328, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


ELEVATOR MANAGER for small town in 
northeastern Indiana. No local competition. 
Give full particulars, including salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 76S6, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago,. Ill. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


Stenographer of high school education and at 
Jeast three years’ experience. Write age, ex- 
perience, wages and full particulars to Chicago 
Loop, Box 5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 
Ill. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 


RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll. Ia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’? columns of GRAIN & FRED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities, 


A consolidation of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World 
and Price Current-Grain Reporter, 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 
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SITUATION WANTED 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily and quickly 
be found through an ad in the ‘Help Wanted’’ 
column of the Grain and Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, Chicago, III. 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 


copper wire. Strong, light, curable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; Seed Size, 
1144x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 


tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 
“has “sold... cc. - DUsHelS LOL. cn cecemts coment 
cents per bushel, to grade No........ -, to be 


delivered at........ on or before........ It 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 
Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 54%4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, £. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St.. Chicago, IIl. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


HAMMERMILL—Direct connected; 
Address Box 176, Sidney, Ohio. 


£0) EPP: 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 76D6 Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 76D7 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HERCULES Gasoline Motor for sale. 35 H.P. 
Good condition. Can be seen at Gessie Grain 
Company, Gessie, Ind. 


FEED MIXER—one t.on—floor level feed—has 


motor—good as new. Write 76D8 Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. Il. 


FOR SALE—Some good used feed mill ma- 
chinery, also rebuilt Diesel engine. Write H. N. 
Vredenburg, Muncy, Pa. 


MIDGET MILL, 40 bbl.; used very little; in 
good mechanical condition. Priced to. sell. 
Zoellner Bros., Waupun, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Complete feed outfit including 
40 H.P. Hammermil], feed mixer, elevators, etc. 
Address Box 176, Sidney, Ohio. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
76D5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


VERTICAL MIXER bargains. priced deliv- 
ered; also re-built motor bargains, guaranteed 
same as new. Address Midwest, 728 E. Delaware, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Second hand elevator and feed 
mill machinery, leather belting, pulleys and 
shafting. Write us. Weaver Sales Corp., 206 
Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1 JB Hammermill No. 2, $225; 
one 25 barrel Midget Mill, $200; one 20 hp. 60 
cycle, 220 phase Fairbanks-Morse motor, $200; 
all f.o.b. our city. Wolfram Grain Co., Browns- 
burg, Iowa. 


MONITOR—No. 4A; counterbalanced 4 sieve 
receiving separator, good condition. Reason for 
selling: have purchased larger capacity Monitor 
Separator. Maugansville Elevator & Lumber 
Co., Maugansville, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 24” D H Burr mill. equipped 
with two 20 hp. motors; complete with crusher; 
cleaner above mill; spouting, switches, ete. 
Priced reasonable for quick sale. Steward Grain 
& Lumber Co., Ine., Steward. Ill. 


NEW AND USED Anderson’s Superior Feed 
Mixers, above and below floor hoppers, 500, 
1,000 and 2,000 pound sizes. Hog Feeders, 22 
bushel capacity. Buy direct from factory. Write 
for circulars and prices. Anderson Manufac- 
turing Co., Paris, Ill. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


No. 9 Clipper Cleaner; No. 6 Invincible Tri- 
screen with BB fan shaft. No. 4 Monitor 
Cleaner; Munson Mixer; Sprout-Waldron verti- 
cal mixer. Fairbanks 6 bu. automatic scale; 
Howe Hopper Scale; Fairbanks Flour and 
Barrel Scale; 10.000 lb. Standard scale. JB 
and Gruendler hammer mills; moter and belt 
driven attriti6n mills, all makes and sizes. Corn 
cutter and grader (new), cob crushers. Sidney 
corn sheller; Triumph corn sheller; Duplex corn 
cutter and Grader; 25 bbl. Midget mill; 60 bbl. 
Midget mill; 2 and 3 pr. high feed rolls; pulleys, 
magnetic spouts. Everything for the feed mill 
and elevator: A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


———— ssl 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Good used half ton feed mixer. 
W. D. Rapp & Son, Sabina, O. 


WANTED—3 pair high roller mills and sta- 
Grain Exchange, 


tionary engines. Bourbon 
Bourbon, Ind. 

WANTED—Cornwall or Western corn and 
cob cleaner; 400 to 600 bus. capacity. Address 
7683, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. Il. 


MOTORS WANTED 


WANTED—30, 35 and 40 hp. motors; 3 phase, 
60 cycle. Prefer about 900 rpm.; with starters; 
complete. T. E. Hamman & Co., Arcola, Ill. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRIC MOTORS, Generators, Air Com- 
pressors, engines, pumps, all makes, types and 
sizes. All completely rebuilt. One Year Guar- 
anteed and attractively priced. Write us on your 
requirements. Rockford Electric Equipment Co., 
728 South Wyman St., Rockford, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY—Motors, M-G sets, 
Generators, Pumps, Compressors. Write for at- 
tractive quotations on your requirements. Save 
half on Guaranteed Rebuilt units. Specials— 
Totally Inclosed, 60 h.p. bb. Motor, 900 rpm; 
2—7T% h.p., 1 at 1800 and 1 at 3600 rpm. Chi- 
cago Hlectric Co., 1331 W. 22d St., Chicago, IIl. 


ALMOST ANYTHING YOU WANT can be 
promptly obtained through JOURNAL want ads. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse Oil 
AbssqaXe Nhs wll Stel SH 


Engine; 
Address Box 176, Sidney, Ohio. 


ANY KIND, ANY SIZE, Any Price engine, 
which is not in use, and which you wish to sell, 
will find many ready buyers if advertised in the 
“Engines For Sale’’ column of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS. Try it. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


STANDARDIZED Grain Testing outfit for 
sale, similar Fairbanks No. 11192; rebuilt, but 
will guarantee as good and accurate as new. 
$50 f.0.b. Dallas. 


TRUCK SCALES for sale—One 20 ton, 20’ 
Howe, compound beam and steel, with or with- 
out Weightograph. One 20 ton 24’ Howe with 
steel and registering beam. Al condition. The 
Dillon Seale Repair Co., 2014 N. Lamar, Dallas, 
Tex. 


LIVESTOCK 
CATTLE FOR SALE—345 cows and spring 
heifers, 543 calves and yearlings, 234 two yr. old 
steers. All tested. 189 good draft mares and 
geldings.- Colts. Truck or car lots, Write or 
Wire A. L. Neuhart, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Scale Ticket Copying Book 


Contains 600 original and | No 
600 duplicates of form 
shown herewith. Four orig- 
inals and four duplicates to | From 
each leaf. Printed and per- | 7, 
forated so outer half of 
sheet bearing originals may 
be folded back on the du- 
plicate, thus giving an exact 
reproduction of all entries 
on the original. Leaves are 
machine perforated between 
tickets so they may be eas- 
ily removed without tear- 


Load of 


Test 


ee 


Price per bu 


Man ON—OFF 


Gross ibs 


Tare Se lbs. 


= Net eit 
Nene 
Weigher 


‘Three-Fourths Actual Size) 


ing. Printed on bond paper, check bound, in heavy board covers, size 9¥2x11 


inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 


Order Form 73. 150 


pages. Price $1.30, plus postage. Weight, 2% lbs. 
Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MILWAUKEE 


The Malting Center of the World 


Welcomes 
the 


Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Ass'n 


on the occasion of its 
40th Annual Convention 
October 12-13, 1936 


= 


Milwaukee at all times has a big, broad market for all grains; 
it is the foremost brewing center, the largest malt manufac- 
turing center; the leading barley market and the leading white 


corn market of the northwest. 


Come to Milwaukee and Meet These Grain & Stock Exchange Members 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Jchnstone-Templeton Co. 

L. Bartlett & Son Grain Co. P..C. Kamm Co... 

W. M. Bell Co. Leonard J. Keefe 

Roy I. Campbell La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
Cargill Grain Co. J. V. Lauer & Co. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. Mchr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Fraser-Smith Co., Ltd. The Paetow Co. 

John C. Hensey J. Walter Rice 

Lowell Hoit & Co. The Riebs Co. 


Stratton Grain Co. 
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332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


THE 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter-— 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper— 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve— 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


EEE 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 23, 1936 


GOOD SEED CORN promises to com- 
mand an attractive premium next spring 
so country buyers have an opportunity 
to realize a pleasing profit from the care- 
ful selection, storage and testing of seed. 


SOYA BEANS which are damp, dirty 
or badly broken can not be safely stored 
without frequent inspection. Some lots 
have become so hot as to be charred be- 
yond saleable condition and occasionally 
create a dangerous fire hazard. 


WITH the current market 20 cents 
above the 8714 cent guaranty the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board’s judgment that the 
market could take care of itself seems 
to have been vindicated, and the argu- 
ments of the pools refuted. 


THE GRAIN dealers of the Pacific 
Northwest who have replaced their old- 
time flat warehouses with modern, upto- 
date elevators are handling the splendid 
crop now being harvested with ease. Even 
they wonder why the improvement was so 


long delayed. 


THIEVES have broken into a number 
of grain elevator offices recently and fail- 
ing to find the cash wanted have made off 
with adding machines, radios and type- 
writers so it behooves the owners of such 
property to provide greater protection. 


LIVERPOOL has taken the wind out 
of the sails of the A.A.A. by boosting 
the price of wheat. In the Pacific North- 
west the government wheat buying 
agency has folded its tent and stolen 
silently away, while Japan is bidding for 
the white wheat. 


WHILE a government monopoly may 
market the farm crops of some of the 
smaller countries of Europe satisfactor- 
ily, we doubt if the independent farmers 
of America would tolerate regimenta- 
tion by the scheming burocrats. Our lib- 
erty loving farmers prefer to direct their 
own activities. 


WINTER WHEAT farmers are plow- 
ing and will plant an unusually large 
acreage even tho the AAA tries to bribe 
them for not planting. The prevailing 
price for wheat is an irresistible stim- 
ulus to stop the importation of wheat. 
However, it is most fortunate for the 
consumers that Canada is near at hand 
with a bountiful supply of choice wheat. 


AN OHIO reader replying to our in- 
terrogation in the first parragraph on the 
first reader page of our Sept. 9th number 
writes, “We change our bid for grain at 
the close of the market each day because 
our customers have radios.” While that 
is reason enough, many dealers continue 
to change their bids each morning after 
perusing their mail. 


THE VIGILANT ELEVATOR owner 
who is anxious to prevent his being put 
out of business by a blaze will not only 
do everything in his power to correct 
known fire hazards but will provide fire 
extinguishers and water barrels contain- 
ing non-freezable calcium chloride sgo- 
lution on every floor to put out fires in 
their incipiency. Providing fire fighting 
apparatus in advance has saved many 
an elevator from destruction. 


PROMPT requirement of margins on 
trades in grain futures will prevent a 
brokerage firm finding itself in the posi- 
tion of the Duluth firm that brought suit 
against a customer to recover a balance 
due on a trade in futures that resulted in 
a loss to the customer. The Supreme 
Court decided against the brokerage firm 
on the theory no delivery was intended. 
A speculator who takes the profit when 
the market moves in his favor should 
stand the loss when it moves against him. 
It is inconsistent to claim the trade to be 
legitimate when it is profitable and a 
gambling transaction in case of loss. The 
only protection against such welshing is 
to demand margin sufficient to cover pos- 
gible loss. 
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THE DEALER in feed or field seeds 
who can keep posted on all the laws, reg- 
ulations and limitations placed upon his: 
business by the state authorities is a real 
student. Even the burocrats entrusted 
with the enforcement of the laws seldom 
know their true purpose or meaning and 
the interpretation of most of the laws is 
not easy. 


RAILROADS are entitled to some pro- 
tection when they lease a side track or 
a site for an elevator; and the clause 
given in ‘“Asked-Answered” this number 
has been carefully drawn up by the legal 
minds of the carriers to protect both 
lessee and lessor. We have yet to learn 
where an elevator operator or his insur- 
ance company was unjustly penalized un- 
der this clause. 


SOYBEAN future trading at Chicago 
will be welcomed by country shippers as 
affording both an outlet and a price basis, 
and as removing some of the hazards in- 
cident to carrying unhedged stocks. 
Processors should be able to obtain their 
future requirements thru the medium of 
the pit without the necessity of contract- 
ing with country dealers for other than 
immediate shipment. 


BUTTER and egg men are loud in 
their denunciation of the Commodity 
Exchange Act which attempts to apply 
grain trading rules to the futures busi- 
ness in butter, in which trading is under 
an entirely different basis. It is only 
when we consider that the law makers 
allowed only 30 minutes for the hearing 
of poultry and dairy interests before the 
measure was enacted into law that we can 
understand why it was bungled. 


THE BUENOS AYRES Western 
Rlwy. encouraged by the AAA’s reduc- 
tion of the U. S. A.’s corn acreage and. 
the drouth is selling pedigreed seed corm 
to farmers along its lines at reduced’ 
prices and transporting seed free. This. 
is more convincing proof of the help 
given farmers of the Argentine by the: 
AAA. The grain growers of the Argen-: 
tine, Canada and Latvia are ardent ad-- 
vocates of Sec’y Wallace’s planned! 
scarcity. 


WHEN freight bills are surrendered 
in excess of the shipment out there re- 
mains a surplus not then used; and it 
has been the practice for the shipper to 
have a credit tonnage slip in the nature 
of a memorandum making it possible to 
apply the unused surplus on some sub- 
sequent transit shipment. Altho this prac- 
tice is equitable to all concerned it has 
been attacked by the I.C.C. and one of 
its examiners. It is gratifying to note 
that an examiner, in the Larabee Mills 
case, takes the proper view that tonnage 
slips are legitimate and that the finding 
of the Commission in the Rudy-Patrick 
case was erroneous. 


A STARTING TORCH is credited 
with a fire which destroyed the Miller 
Elevator at Mortimer, N. D. As the cost 
of installing electrical starting equip- 
ment is small no elevator owner can 
afford to tolerate the hazardous torch. 
Electric current can be obtained from 
a 6 volt storage battery or if electric 
current is available a small transformer 
should be used. No cautious elevator 
owner will invite a fire through the con- 
tinued use of the torch. 


UNDER the Robinson-Patman Act it 
is to be expected that the manufacturers 
will establish a scale of discounts avail- 
able to every purchaser of specific quanti- 
ties; and that there will follow a group- 
ing of small buyers and consumers to 
make up a larger quantity to earn the 
quantity discount. After the law is gen- 
erally observed in price making the grain 
dealer buying side lines to be retailed 
may find it worth while to learn by what 
means other retailers in his territory are 
getting supplies at a lower cost. If-his 
buying power is not given the price level 
required by the new law he can recover 
treble damages. What the politicians 
know about business is astounding. 


Vain Efforts to Defeat 
Exchange Control 


Ever since the Supreme Court of the 
United States accepted the Congressional 
dictum in the second Grain Futures Act 
that trading in grain on exchanges was 
affected with public interest, sufficient to 
warrant regulation, the dealers in grain 
have had little success in their legal at- 
tacks on the law, inspired by a desire to 
escape burdensome regulations that cut 
down the volume of business and make 
it unprofitable to transact. 


About the only successes that have at- 
tended the efforts of traders on the ex- 
changes in the courts have been obtained 
in the criminal branch when the govern- 
ment has sought to prosecute or perse- 
cute for violation of the law. 

Both the bills filed by the Chicago 
commission merchants and the Kansas 
City Board of Trade failed in the lower 
courts because complainants could not 
show that they had lost money thru the 
operation of the Act or that they were 
in peril of going to jail. 

When the personal liberty of any in- 
dividual is at stake the courts most zeal- 
ously guard his rights. One individual 
right is to make an intrastate transac- 
tion in grain unhampered by federal li- 
censing demands. Little hope can be en- 
tertained of limiting the central govern- 
ment to its proper sphere of authority 
until some individual is willing to per- 
form a public service by getting himself 
indicted for a technical violation of the 
Act in order to get the unconstitutional 
clauses properly before the Supreme 
Court. 


Crop Insurance New Cloak for 
Farm Control 


Since the Supreme Court ruled that 
the federal government had no power 
under the constitution to regulate pro- 
duction of crops and the public has re- 
acted unfavorably toward his policy of 
scarcity the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been looking about for some other means 
to regiment the farmers. His policy of 
scarcity found no objectors until it was 
put into practice and led to heavy imports 
of agricultural commodities; and for the 
past year his new program of crop in- 
surance has found no objectors, for the 
very good reason that citizens, both those 
dwelling on the farms and in the cities, 
can not evaluate the scheme in advance 
any more than they could forecast the 
effects of his policy of scarcity. 

Mistaking the lack of objections for 
an acquiescence in the crop insurance 
scheme, the Secretary had advanced the 
idea more boldly and it has now been 
indorsed by the President’s directing the 
Crop Insurance Committee to prepare a 
report and recommendations for legisla- 
tion providing a plan for all risk insur- 
ance on crops, limited the first year to 
one or two major crops. 


Adopting the Secretary’s ever normal 
granary the President advocates “a sys- 
tem of storage of reserves” so that the 
surpluses of fat years could be carried 
over for use in the lean years, by the 
insurance scheme, under which the farm- 
ers would pay premiums in crops and 
be paid back in crops in years of crop 
failure. Obviously this could be applied 
only to such non-perishable crops as cot- 
ton and the cereals, leaving out the pro- 
ducers of fruits, vegetables, meat and 
milk. To that extent it is a retreat from 
the one contract one farm idea to control 
every use of the farmers’ acreage. 

It is almost certain that the two crops 
to be chosen for the experiment will be 
wheat and cotton. 

Grain warehousemen will be interested 
to learn where the vast stocks of wheat 
are to be stored out of which to pay the 
wheat growers in time of failure. 

The assessment or premium in kind 
paid by the farmer each year will be a 
large percentage of his annual yield if 
sufficient is to be accumulated to meet 
losses. It is conceivable that the annual 
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assessments and storage charges will ex- 
ceed the payment to farmers in lean 
years and ‘that after the experiment has 
been tried for several years it will 
be abandoned as unprofitable to all 
concerned. 

As long as cereals grown in different 
quarters of the globe compete with one 
another in the market place the producer 
will be prevented from selling the grain 
returned to him under the insurance plan 
at as high a price as the local shortage 
would justify, preventing an adequate 
recompense. We need look no farther 
than the present imports of Argentine 
corn that are holding down the United 
States corn market. 

The growers themselves, when they 
understand the scheme, can be depended 
upon to defeat it, unless the burocrats 
can make it appear that the government, 
that is, the taxpayers are to foot the 
entire bill. 


The Minneapolis Strike 


Altho the grain elevators of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul now loom as the big 
interest in the labor controversy of the 
Twin Cities the trouble had its inception 
in factories where labor was underpaid. 
Here the teamsters union found a fertile 
field for organizing, and in one plant the 
workers joined the flour mill and cereal 
workers union. 


In nearly all the elevators and mills - 
the same men have been employed for 
years and are satisfied to continue on 
the present basis. A few communistic 
agitators are calling strikes in an irre- 
sponsible way without the consent of the 
majority of the workers. Having control 
of the teamsters’ union they control any 
plant by preventing the movement of 
products in or out. 


By connivance of the local government 
the teamsters’ union owns the streets 
and no one can haul grain or feed with- 
out its permission. Anyone venturing on 
the streets exposes himself to violence. 
It is simply a question whether mob 
rule shall prevail. 


DO NOT be depressed because you do 
not understand all the regimentation of 
business provided by the Robinson-Pat- 
man law or its interpretation by the 
burocrats. Few claim to understand it. 
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U. S. Orders for Winnipeg 
Privileges 


A curbstone opinion on the right of an Amer- 
ican citizen to buy and sell puts and calls in a 
foreign country has been handed to J. W. T. 
Duvel, chief of the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration by Mastin G. White, one of the 
legal employes of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. 

As long as the actual purchase and sale of 
the privileges were executed in the foreign coun- 
try, the “sending” of the order cannot constitute 
“trading” within the definition of the Act. The 
United States law did not contemplate prevent- 
ing the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, for exam- 
ple, from trading in privileges. 

Before this point can be settled it may be 
necessary for some individual to be prosecuted 
by the burocrats for telegraphing an order for 
privileges to Winnipeg and a decision on appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

In his opinion addressed to Dr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, Chief of the Commodity Exchange Ad- 


ministration, under date of Sept. 10, Solicitor 


White said: 

Your communication presents two questions, 
(1) whether or not a commission merchant in 
the City of Chicago may solicit or accept or- 
ders for future trading in ‘‘privileges’’ for exe- 
eution upon the Winnipeg, Canada, market, and 
(2) whether or not such a commission mer- 
chant may accept any futures orders for exe- 
ecution on the markets of a foreign country. 

Trading in privileges by any person “‘in in- 
terstate commerce” is forbidden by sec. 4c (B) 
of the act referred to. 


The commission merchant living in Chicago 
who sends orders to Winnipeg market is trad- 
ing in ‘‘interstate commerce’’ under the defi- 
nition of interstate commerce as set forth in 
sec. 2a and sec. 2b of the act, construing the 
section as a whole. He would, in violation of 
the provisions of sec. 4c (B), be entering into 
a transaction in interstate commerce in ‘“‘privi- 
leges.’’ 

His trading in futures on foreign markets is 
not prohibited by the act, provided, of course, 
he meets with all of the requirements thereof. 

In answer, therefore, to your question as to 
whether a Chicago futures commission mer- 
chant is prohibited by the act from accepting 
orders for ‘‘privileges’’ for execution on the 
Winnipeg market, it is my opinion that he 
cannot lawfully do so. 

In answer to your question as to whether the 
same merchant is barred from accepting any 
futures orders for execution in foreign mar- 
kets, it is my opinion that he is not barred from 
so trading. 


Trading in privileges or indemnities, Dr. 
Duvyel says, has long been in disrepute among 
substantial interests in the grain trade and the 
rules of the cotton exchanges and other com- 
modity exchanges prohibited such trading even 
before the Commodity Exchange Act was 
passed. 


Judgment for Customer on 
Future Trading Debt 


Joe Hilbert, a substantial farmer near New 
Rockford, N. D., in September, 1928, thru Mc- 
Kay, local manager of the Munster Equity Ele- 
vator Co., bought 10,000 bus. of Duluth durum 
December wheat at 99 cents per bushel, advanc- 
ing $1,000 as margin. In November he changed 
over to May delivery. He changed later to July 
and September, until, in July, 1930, he had ad- 
vanced $5,000 as margin. The trade was closed 
in September, 1930, with a loss of $1,637.76 over 
and above the margin. 

From 1922 to 1926 the Becker-Barrett-Lock- 
erby Co. of Duluth handled all shipments from 
the elevator company, and trades in futures for 
the elevator company’s patrons. In 1926 and 
1927 it handled such trades for Hilbert that 
were closed without actual delivery of grain. 

The Becker-Barrett-Lockerby Co. brought 
suit against the elevator company on the ground 
it had guaranteed the account. The district 
court of Hennepin County, Minnesota, gave 
judgment in favor of plaintiff; but this was re- 
versed June 19 1936, by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota in favor of defendant, Munster Ele- 


vator Co., on the ground it was immaterial that 
the elevator company had guaranteed the ac- 
count, since it was a gaining transaction. 

Judge Loring said: “It is conceded by the 
plaintiff that a contract for the future delivery 
of a commodity is involved when the parties 
to the contract do not intend the delivery of 
the subject-matter, but a settlement based on 
the differences between the contract and mar- 
ket prices. The record compels a finding that 
Hilbert and the plaintiff were engaged in a gam- 
bling transaction, and that there was no intent 
on the part of either that the actual grain con- 
tracted for should be delivered.”—267 N. |W. 
Rep. 727. 


'‘Council'' to Succeed Grain 
Com'ite on National Affairs 


Back in 1931 when federal legislation was 
expected and the N. R. A. did in fact later for- 
mulate codes for the grain exchanges and the 
country grain elevators a broad organization 
was affected as the Grain Com’ite on National 
Affairs to give members of Congress informa- 
tion about the grain trade. 

A Washington office was maintained in charge 

of Edgar Markham, for the past four years 
representing the Buffalo Corn Exchange, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Chicago Open Board of 
Trade, Duluth Board of Trade, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n, Grain Trade Ass’n of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange, Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York Produce Exchange, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, Peoria Board of Trade, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange and the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange the Chicago Board paying 
40 per cent of the expense. 
_ Recently the Chicago Board withdrew, hay- 
ing decided to be represented on its own ac- 
count in Washington by a firm of lawyers thor- 
oly familiar with Exchange operations, Kirk- 
land, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis. Mr. Ellis 
represented the Board at the hearings before 
the Commodity Exchange Commission, 

The Com’ite decided to close its Washington 
office three months ago. 

A ineeting will be held in Milwaukee Oct. 10 
or 11 for the purpose of considering the resigna- 
tions from the Grain Comite on National 
Affairs of the Kansas City Board of Trade, the 
Duluth Board of Trade, the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
and the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 

Anticipating the resignations the National 
Grain Trade Council has been formed to carry 
on the work, with W. B. Lathrop, pres. of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade as chairman, F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, vice chair- 
man; and R. B. Bowden, sec’y of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, St. Louis, sec’y. 
Already the following have joined the new body : 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange, Omaha Grain Exchange, Duluth 
Board of Trade, Buffalo Corn Exchange, Mil- 
waukee Grain and Stock Exchange, Peoria 
Board of Trade, Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n and the Terminal Grain Merchants 
Ass’n. 

Mr. Markham will continue in charge of the 
Washington office, which will broaden its ac- 
tivities. 


Soybeans, like the cereal grains, are composed 
of carbohydrates that when oxidized or burned 
generate heat. Dampness, dirt or green weed 
seeds facilitate the oxidation. 


The first estimate of the area sown to 
wheat in the Argentine for ‘harvest in 1936-37 
is placed at *16,803,000 acres, according to a 
cable from Agricultural Attaché P. O. Nyhus 
at Buenos Aires. This indicates a gain of 18 
per cent over the sown acreage of 1935-36, 
but it is still 13 per cent below average seed- 
ings during the 5 years 1930-31 to 1934-35. 
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Commodity Act to Go Before 
Circuit Court 


Judge Barnes, on Sept. 12, granted the seven 
Chicago Board ci Trade members, who had 
asked for an order restraining enforcement of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, permission to 
appeal to the Circuit Court. 

Plaintiffs hold that the Congress has no power 
to regulate the intrastate business of commis- 
sion merchants, and declare they will push their 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

The suit was brought on behalf of several 
partners of James E. Bennett & Co., Bartlett, 
Frazier Co., Uhlmann Grain Co., F. S. Lewis & 
Co., Richard Gambrill, Jr., Edwin O. Myers, 
and John H. Fisher. It named as- defendants 
the Chicago Board of Trade and its directors 
as individuals, Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace, 
Sec’y of Commerce Roper and Attorney. Gen- 
eral Cummings, Michael L. Igoe, United States 
district attorney for northern Illinois, and Ern- 
est Kruetgen, Chicago postmaster. 


“How to Sell the Farm Market” will be 
the topic of Glenn H. Campbell, of Cleveland, 
O., at the Oct. 14 meeting of the Agricultural 
Publishers Ass’n, at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


New President Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange 


William J. Dowler, sec’y-treas. of the Parrish 
& Heimbecker Ltd., and manager of the com- 
pany’s Winnipeg office, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He was 
born in Winnipeg and has been identified with 
its grain trade ever since he graduated from 
the city’s high school. Starting with the North- 
ern Elevator Co. in 1903, he helped to organize 
the Winnipeg Grain & Produce Exchange 
Cleaning Ass’n and was its asst. manager when 
in 1912 he resigned to become associated with 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. His many friends 
in the trade, both sides of the line, wish him a 
pleasant and successful term in office. 


Dowler, Winnipeg, Man., President 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


W. J. 
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All Aboard for the 40th Annual Meeting 


A Special Invitation to You 
To Grain and Feed Dealers Everywhere: 

In October—the 12th and 13th—the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass'n will convene in 
Milwaukee for its Forticth Annual Meeting. 

The Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 
takes this opportunity to extend to the grain 
and feed trades at large this most cordial im- 
vitation to attend this—one of the most imn- 
portant and interesting conventions the National 
Association has ever held. 

We want you to come. We shall be dis- 
appointed if you don't come. Milwaukee hos- 
pitality, well known to most, if not all of you, 
awaits your coming. 

So, by all means, make your plans accord- 
ingly, and arrange to be with us at the October 
meeting. 

Yowre expected in Milwaukee. 

John V. Lauer 
President, Milwaukee 
Gran & Stock Exchange. 


Polish Up On Grading at 
Milwaukee Meeting 


A double-barreled educational feature of the 
Milwaukee convention of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n will be a Barley Grad- 
ing School and a Grain Grades Exhibit. 


The Barley Grading School will be conduct- 
ed on the trading floor of the Milwaukee Grain 
and Stock Exchange Sunday, Oct. 11. 

The Grain Grades Exhibit of samples and 
inspection equipment will be on display dur- 
ing the convention Oct. 11-13 at the Hotel 
Schroeder headquarters. 


The Exhibit at the Schroeder Hotel will 
include type samples of all grades of barley, 
and many grades of other grains, testing ket- 
tles, moisture testers, sample dividers, scale’ 
screens and kickers, with competent inspectors 
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The Barley Grading School Will Be Held on the Well Lighted Commodious Trading 


always explain step in 
grading. 

By writing his name and home address on 
a record provided for that purpose at the 
Exhibit anyone interested will be mailed free 
of charge copies of any or all of the instruc- 


tive pamphlets forming part of the Exhibit. 


present to every 


Barley Grading School 


The Barley Grading School will open at 
10 a. m, Sunday, Oct. 11, in the Grain and 
Stock Exchange, continue until noon, resume 
at 2 p. m. and continue to 5 p. m. under the 
auspices of the Federal Grain Supervision ot 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Federal Supervisors W. L. Ingles of Muil- 
waukee and W. P. Carroll of Chicago will be 
assisted at the School by Allen A. Breed, 
chief grain inspector. Mr. Breed is the only 
Chief Inspector now actively engaged in in- 
spection work who was also a Chief Inspec- 
tor at the time the Grain Standards Act was 
passed in 1916. Additional instructors and 
additional equipment to demonstrate grading 
will be provided to meet the demand, as evi- 
denced by the number of those who inform 
the authorities of their desire to attend the 
School, which is FREE. 

By sending his name in in advance for 
registration for the course of instruction the 
grain dealer will accomplish at one stroke 
two very desirable objects. First, adequate 
equipment will be provided by the Govern- 
ment for any number of students, and they 
will be guaranteed special attention. Register 
tor the Barley School by sending your name 
to W. L. Ingles, supervisor, 345 Federal Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin is a barley state and Milwau- 
kee a malting and brewing center. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has given special study 
to barley culture. Dr. Jas. G. Dickson, pro- 
fessor at the University, is one of the leading 
authorities on barley in the United States, 
and he will deliver an address, probably in 
the afternoon at the School, on barley from 
a grading and malting standpoint. A num- 
ber of barley dealers have already registered, 
assuring a large attendance of men deeply in- 
terested. 


Barley grades cover such a great range in 
price per bushel, from ordinary feed to high 
grade malting, that it means money in the 
pocket of the shipper to know relative values 
of the barley hauled to his elevator by the 
grower. Attendance at the School can not 
fail to be profitable for all interested in the 
barley trade. 


Milwaukee's Grain Market 


By H. A. Prumps, Sec’y 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange 

The history of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange begins in the year 1849, when that 
ancient institution, the Milwaukee Board of 
Trade was formed. It was the first trading 
organization here, and partook somewhat of 
the nature of a civic body at the same time. 

The population of Milwaukee at that time 
was somewhere between 18,009 and 20,009. 

As may be imag’ned, the trading methods in 
vogue were primitive in the extreme. Six 
years later the Corn Exchange came into exist- 
ence, and progress in business methods was 
made. In 1858, these two organizations became 
the Chamber of Commerce, and ten years later 
the Wisconsin Legislature granted a_ special 
charter which has been the basic iaw of the 
Exchange ever since. 

With the change in the structure of the 
Association in 1858 began the real vital history 
of the grain trade at Milwaukee. More modern 
practices were adopted. Inspection of grain, 
and official supervision of weighing were estab- 
lished, and Milwaukee was a pioneer in those 
Felds. Prominent members of the Chamber of 
Commerce took leading parts in the preliminary 
work which led to the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The first Grain Inspector was 
appointed in 1859. 

Milwaukee became the most important market 
in the country in the "60s and °70s and main- 
tained that position for a number of years. 
Gradually, however, its prestige as a wheat 
market declined, and is now a market prin- 
cipally for coarse grains, chiefly barley. 

The Chamber of Commerce occupied quar- 
ters in the old Chamber of Commerce Building, 

[Concluded on page 238] 


Floor of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, Sunday, Oct. 11th 
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of the Grain & Feed Dealers National A\ss’n. 


The Grain Trade Meetings at 
Milwaukee 


Three important general sessions, a number 
of group meetings, and an unusual offering of 
entertainment features are scheduled for the 
fortieth annual convention of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, in Milwaukee, 
Wisc., on Oct. 12-13. On Oct. 11 a number of 
members of the association will come to Mil- 
waukee one day early to become students in 
a barley grading school to be held in the well 
lighted trading room of the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange. 


Important General Sessions 


The three general sessions, two on Monday 
and one on Tuesday, are built around important 
grain trade subjects for discussion. Legislation 
will be the principal theme of the Monday 
morning meeting, and the speakers will include 
Ben C. Clement of Leon Junction, Texas; J. 
M. Mehl of the Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; and W. B. Lathrop, 
chairman of the newly organized National 
Grain Trade Council. Preceding these ad- 
dresses, of course, will be the annual address 
of the President, S. W. Wilder of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

At the Monday afternoon session, drouth 
will be the central theme of the program. 
Talks. will be given by R. O. Pollock, Federal 
Livestock Relief Administration, Kansas City, 
Mo.; by H. R. Sumner of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n, Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
by a crop forecaster who will outline the out- 
look for 1937. 

The Tuesday morning general session will 
consider the interesting subject of Truck Com- 
petition. W. R. Scott of Kansas City; Chester 
E. Weekes of St. Joseph, Mo.; and two other 
grain trade representatives will partake in a 
discussion which, it is hoped, will draw forth 
interesting comment from the floor. 

Following this discussion on trucking, there 
will be the annual election of officers. 


Various Group Meetings 


Group meetings are varied enough to offer 
something of interest to everyone attending the 
convention. 


Barley Grading School 


The barley grading school is to be held on 
the floor of the Grain & Stock Exchange in 
Milwaukee on Sunday morning and afternoon. 
In the afternoon there will be discussions of 
the grading of grains other than barley, and 
members of the National Association’s grades 
committee are invited to attend, as well as 
members of the Grain Inspectors Ass’n and 
Weighmasters Ass'n. 
already enrolled for the grading school. 


Weighmasters Association 


The Weighmasters Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on Sunday, for its members on'y. 


Association Men Meet 


Secretaries and officials of country grain 
elevator associations will meet at breakfast on 
Monday morning. W. E. Culbertson, secretary 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, will pre- 
side and discussions will be made on code 
affairs by Geo. E. Booth of Chicago, on asso- 
ciation work in drouth areas by Capt. L. C 
Webster of Minneapolis, and upon convention 
programs by Fred K. Sale of Indianapolis. 


Membership Breakfast 


While this breakfast meeting is in session, 
other incoming convention delegates are invited 


Twenty-five students are — 


to have breakfast in the Coffee Shop of the 
Schroeder Hotel, where there will be Greeters 
Committees to get everybody acquainted, and 
where some special entertainment will be pro- 
vided. Regular Coffee Shop charges for what- 
ever you order. 


Grain Trade "'Circle'' Meets 


Members of the “Circle,” an organization of 
grain men over the country, will meet at break- 
fast on Monday morning. The meeting will be 
for its members only. 


Old Timers Luncheon 


The Old Timers luncheon will come at noon 
on Monday. Charles S. Clark, secretary of the 
first convention in 1896, will be one of the men 
who will contribute, others to include P. E. 
Goodrich of Winchester, Ind. B. E. Clement 
of Leon Junction, Texas, and Chas. A. Tower 
of Des Moines, Ia., Mr. Tower also having 
been a member of the first association in 1896. 
A. S. MacDonald of Boston, Mass., former 
president of the association, will preside at this 
meeting. This luncheon is not restricted to 
older men, but is open to any who are inter- 
ested in a meeting of veterans and who want to 
hear some tall yarns and reminiscences. 


Soy Bean Conference 


A meeting for men interested in soy bean 
handling is being planned for noon on Monday. 
Whitney Eastman of Milwaukee will preside 
and speakers will include prominent men in 
the soy bean marketing and processing in- 
dustry. As this issue goes to press, not all of 
the speakers on this program had sent in ac- 
ceptances, but the subject of soybeans will 
draw an interested audience, and good speakers 
are promised. 


Grain Trade Council 


Members of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil will hold an informal session at breakfast 
on Tuesday morning. Chairman W. B. Lathrop 
of Kansas City, and Vice-chairman F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger of Minneapolis will be in charge 
of the meeting. It is believed that all of the 
cooperating exchanges will be represented at 
the meeting. 


Committee Breakfast 


The resolutions committee and the nominat- 
ing committee of the convention will meet at 
breakfast on Tuesday morning, and at that time 
will welcome suggestions from members. 


Editors Have Conference 


Editors of grain and feed trade pubtications 
will be guests at a breakfast on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Charles S. Clark of Chicago will preside. 
One of the principal talks will be given by 
Edgar Markham of Washington, D. C., on the 
effects of the Patman bill on advertising. Other 
men will discuss interesting features of trade 
journal work. 


Feed Men's Meeting 


Feed men will have a special luncheon on 
Tuesday noon, with E. C. Dreyer of St. Louis 
presiding. David Steenbergh of Milwaukee, 
editor of the Feed Bag, will be one of the 
speakers, and another speaker of national 
prominence has indicated tentative acceptance 
of a place on this program. 


Entertainment Features 


Entertainment features of the 1936 conven- 
tion at Milwaukee will be of unusual interest 
to both men and women convention visitors. 


Ladies Luncheon and Party 


There is a special complimentary luncheon 
for visiting ladies, at the Wisconsin Club, on 


Monday noon. Their own program has been 
provided by the Milwaukee hosts. In the after- 
noon the ladies will have a bridge party at the 
Club and in the evening will be Milwaukee 
guests at a local theater. 


Sightseeing Trip for Ladies 
A special sightseeing trip for the ladies is 
planned for Tuesday afternoon, in chartered 
busses. Men who are not interested in golf 
may also make arrangements through the regis- 
tration office for inclusion on this sightseeing 


trip. 
Men to Attend Stag Party 


Men of the convention, registered for the 
programs, will be guests of Milwaukee grain 
men at a. Stag Party late Monday afternoon 
and evening. This promises to be one of the 
entertainment highlights of the convention for 
the men, as there is a certainty that some novel 
and hilarious entertainment numbers will be 
provided. 


The Golf Tournament 


The annual golf tournament will be held 
Tuesday afternoon at the Blue Mound Country 
Club, under the direction of H. W. Ladish of 
Milwaukee. This golf tournament, one of the 
regular convention events, always draws a good 
list of competitors. Prizes are offered for the 
winners, and these prizes will be presented at 
the banquet. : 


Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet will be Tuesday evening, 
with a speaker of note being promised by the 
Milwaukee hosts. Following the banquet speak- 
er, there will be entertainment numbers, and 
then the annual dance in the Schroeder Hotel, 
with a fine Milwaukee orchestra. 


Registration at Hotel 


Incoming members. are asked to go at once to 
the Schroeder Hotel, convention headquarters, 
for registration. The registration fee, which 
pays for the banquet and entertainment events, 
will be the same as formerly, $3.00 per person 
The special group meetings at breakfast and 
luncheon are arranged both to condense conven- 
tion work (which this year is reduced to two 
days) and to provide meetings where men in- 
terested in special subjects can give their un- 
disturbed attention. Members will be charged 
for the meals at these meetings, the breakfast 
charges running from 50c to 75c and the 
luncheon charges from 75c to $1.00. These 
charges have been held low through under- 
standing between the National Association and 
the Hotel, in order that members may attend 
without paying more than their customary 
breakfast or luncheon cost. 


No Reduced Fares 


There are no special railroad rates for west- 
ern conventions this year, because of the recent 
reduced fare schedule put into effect on western 
roads. 


Weighmasters Will Also Meet 


The Terminal Grain Weighmasters National 
Association will also hold its 19th Annual 
Meeting at Milwaukee in the Schroeder. Hotel 
Sunday morning, Oct. 11th. A number of minor 
subjects will be taken up in the usual Round 
Table discussion, but action is expected in the 
matter of “Fees for Weighing Trucks” and the 
“Safeguarding of Weight Certificates.” 

While these subjects may receive the special 
attention of some prominent speaker, every mem- 
ber will be expected to present practical sug 
gestions for improving conditions. 

The morning session will by followed by the 

[Concluded on page 253] 
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Grain Imports? 


Grain & Feed Journals: How much corn, 
wheat, oats, barley and rye was_ shipped into 
this country in 1934 and in 1935? What was 
the carryover of corn July 1, 1934, and 1935?— 
Teegardin Grain Co., Duvall, O. 

Ans.: Imports during 19385 were: corn, 43,- 
233,000; wheat, 38,871,000; oats, 10,106,000; rye, 
9,642,000; barley, 4,838,000. In 1934: corn, 2,959,- 
000; wheat, 17,952,000; oats, 5,161,000; rye, 7,- 
624,000; barley, 7,111,000 bus. In the first half 
of 1936: corn. 5,662,315; wheat, 19,805,540; oats, 
45,569; rye, 153,610; barley, 212,680 bus. 

On July 1, 1935, the visible supply of corn 
was 7,696,000, and on July 1, 1934, 35,351,000 bus. 
The stock of corn on farms was 474.370,000 July 
1, 1955, and 630,849,000 bus. July 1, 1934. 


Shrinkage of Grain? 


Gran & Feed Journals: What is the per- 
centage loss of grain stored in concrete tanks? 
—W. C. Richards, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Sherman, Tex. 


Ans.: Elevator superintendents figure an av- 
erage shrinkage of one-half of one per cent in 
the amount loaded out compared with the 
amount loaded into the elevator. This covers 
loss in handling and running the grain; but not 
running thru a drier, or cleaning or clipping 
and is irrespective of time held in the house. 


Running corn of 15% moisture has caused a 
loss of 0.2%, and on corn of 23% moisture a 
loss of 1.125%. 


The government Buro of Plant Industry ele- 
vated corn three times in one day and found 
the loss in weight for the three elevations to be 
1.65%. 


Kiln dried malt gains in weight in store, so 
does very dry grain, 


Can Corn Moisture Increase 
4.2 Per cent? 


Gran & Feed Journals: In October, 1935, 
we had a car of corn arrive in Pittsburgh and 
the official inspection on it was Kilndried No. 3 
yellow, 16.2% moisture. This car was recon- 
signed two days later, to Baltimore, rate of 
freight and arrived there within a reasonable 
length of time, but on arrival was in bad con- 
dition, heating and mouldy. 

The car was reconsigned from this point to 
Baltimore, Md., for reconditioning, at which 
point it showed 20.4% moisture. 

We filed a claim with the railroad company 
on account of the damage caused us on this 
car, claiming that moisture must have gotten 
into the corn while in transit as at that time 
the Weather Bureau reported several rain 
storms. The carriers never tested this car for 
any evidence of leaking after it was unloaded 
but they have refused payment of this. claim. 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
could give us any information as to whether 
or not corn would accumulate this amount of 
moisture after it was kilndried to a No. 3 
yellow basis and in this case, to 162%. 

What do you think our prospects would be 
were we to enter suit against the carrier 2—Geo. 
E. Rogers & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ans.: Clean sound corn can stand in 


few days in bright, clear weather 
ing on moisture, 

Corn containing more than the limit 
for No. 2 and possibly having a mixture of 
foreign material, in damp weather is likely to 
take on an additional one-half of one per cent 
moisture. An increase of 4 per cent may be 
caused by a leaking car roof or by fermenta- 
tion of the mass, tho fermentation usually does 
not increase the moisture content as much 
that. 

The facts that at destination the corn 
mouldy and heating point to fermentation 
the cause of increase in moisture content. 
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herent vice’’ and supports it with proof shipper 
ean hardly recover damages. 


Track and Right of Way Lease? 


Grain & Feed Journals: The N. Y., C. & St. 
L. R. R. Co. has offered us a lease for a side 
track and land which we use, containing the 
following clause: 


“Tt is understood that the movement of rail- 
road locomotives involves some risk of fire, and 
the lessee assumes all responsibility for and 
agrees to indemnify the railroad company 
against loss or damage to property of the lessee, 
or to property upon its premises, arising from 
fire caused by locomotives operated by the rail- 
road company on said portion of sidetrack, or 
in the vicinity thereof, for the purpose of serv- 
ing said lessee, except to the premises of the 
railroad company and to rolling stock belonging 
to the railroad company or to others, and to 
shipments in the course of transportation.’’ 


It looks to me like we are made liable for all 
damage by fire, if the fault is that of the rail- 
road or ours. Is this clause as it should be?— 


John Grogan, manager, Ambia Grain Co., 
Ambia, Ind. 
Ans.: The clause with regard to fire is not 


so objectionable as it sounds. It does not make 
the lessee liable for ALL loss by fire, but only 
when from a locomotive engine switching for 
the lessee, the railroad company expressly re- 
taining. its own risk on its property and on 
property in course of transportation. 

The limitation of lessee’s liability to property 
on his own premises protects him from paying 
for losses on property of third persons when fire 
spreads hundreds of feet thru negligence of the 
railroad company, and makes it a legitimate 
risk for a fire insurance policy. 

Most of the western grain carrying railroad 
companies have a similar clause in their side 
track agreements and right of way leases. 


Milwaukee's Grain Market 


[Continuued from page 236] 


corner of Michigan St. and Broadway for 55 
years. On May 27, 1935, it removed to its 
new home at the corner of N. Milwaukee and 
FE. Mason Sts., a modern building adapted in 
all particulars to the needs of an Exchange. 

In 1931 the name of the Association was 
changed from Chamber of Commerce to Mil- 
waukee Grain & Stock Exchange, and a Stock 
Exchange Department was added to its grain 
activities, and we believe this organization was 
the first one of the grain exchanges to provide 
for a securities market in addition to its grain 
trading opetations, 

The first shipment of grain from Milwaukee 
recorded is a “cargo” of wheat consisting of 
4,000 bus., in one of the small schooners of 
those early days, 

Today Milwaukee takes second rank among 
Great Lakes ports in point of money value of 
commodities. received and shipped, and is the 


fourth in tonnage volume. In the past five 
years the average grain shipments by lake 
routes have amounted to 12,000,000 bus. for 


the navigation season. 

Milwaukee is important as a market for bar- 
ley. It is the leading market for the malting 
types of barley, for here are located great 
malting plants which make Milwaukee the lare- 
est malting center in the world. s 

Milwaukee is also a leading white corn mar- 
ket. One of the largest white corn products 
plants in the country is located here. This 
plant has large daily requirements for white 
corn supplies, and liberal premiums are paid 
for the higher grades of corn. The moving 
picture industry depends upon Milwaukee to 
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: 


furnish artificial snow, manufactured from the 
white varieties of corn. ; 

Milwaukee’s total storage capacity today is 
approximately 26,000,000 bus., including the 
manufacturing industries. The ma-ting con- 
cerns will have a capacity of 16,680,000 bus. 
and an annual manufacturing capacity of 
34,000,000 bus. when construction now under 
way is completed, which will be some time this 
fall. Six large maltsters are increasing their 
facilities greatly, some to double their former 
capacity. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Sept. 26. The Buckwheat Ass’n, Elmira, 
N. Y., Hotel Langwell. 

Oct. 12, 13. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Oct. 20. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Oct. 27. Nebraska Grain Dealers 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 2, 3, 4. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Ass’n, 


An Argentine corn cargo of 65,000 bus. 
was received Sept. 12 at New Orleans, and 
20,000 bus. had started to heat?? ? ? ? ? 


Death of Joseph Badenoch 


Joseph W. Badenoch, for several terms chair- 
man of the business conduct com’ite of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and long a director of 
the Board, died Sept. 12 at the Presbyterian 
Hospital after a brief and sudden illness of 
thrombosis of the heart. 

He had been chairman of the Citizens Com’ite 
for Honest Elections that unearthed many 
frauds. 

He was a son of John Joseph Badenoch, 
founder of the J. J. Badenoch Co., who had 
been president of the Board of Education, and 
chief of police in 1895 and 1896. 

Joseph was 61 years of age and made his 
home at Brown's Lake, Wisconsin. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Anna C. Badenoch, and 
four children, and three brothers, David, Ed- 
ward and Ernest, the two latter being members 
of the J. J. Badenoch Co. 


Jos. W. Badenoch, Chicago, Il., Deceased 
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Northern Ohio Grain Dealers Meet 


Probably one of the oldest among groups of 
grain dealers consistently holding monthly get- 
together meetings is the Northwestern Ohio 
Grain Dealers Ass'n. Operating without dues, 
coming together partly to discuss infornaally 
their common trade problems, but mostly just 
to rub elbows with each other, have a good 
time, and be assured that grain dealers can be 
good friends, the trade of northwestern Ohio 
has met regularly each month from April until 
October for 23 years. 

While the meetings are held in the evening, 
following a 6:30 dinner, the trade usually starts 
gathering early in the afternoon, and many of 
the dealers bring their wives along for this 
brief outing, depending upon the attractions 
offered by the meeting place. This voluntary 
organization encompasses literally all of north- 
western Ohio, many dealers driving 50, 80, even 
120 miles, to attend. 

The association accepted the invitation of the 
popular and well-known head of the Metamora 
Elevator Co., Sam Rice, to meet in Metamora 
on the 15th. Over 200 from Ohio and southern 
Michigan attended. As chairman Sam made ar- 
rangements for the chicken dinner, served in the 
basement of the M. E. Church in the evening, 
and delivered a warm welcome after the dinner 
and the community singing, led by Fred Mayer, 
Toledo, had prepared the delegates for the 
program. 

Charles S. Latchaw, Fostoria, Sec’y Ohio 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n, acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

“Metamora,” said Mr. Rice, “has the distinc- 
tion of having almost an exclusive railroad, the 
Ohio & Morenci. If one lives at Berkey, he 
says the railroad begins at that point and runs 
to Morenci; if he lives at Morenci, he says 
the railroad begins at that point and runs to 
Berkey. We had hoped to have one of the rail- 
road’s new gasoline engines on display for you 
here, but the engine was busy hauling cars of 
grain.” 

GEORGE R. FORRESTER, Toledo, re- 
sponded to the welcome with the comment that 
“Metamora is far more widely known than 
most towns of its size, due to the individual 
initiative of Sam Rice,’ and expressed the 
appreciation of the dealers. 

SEC’YY JOE KENDALL reviewed the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

SPIRITED BIDDING centered around se- 
lection of a meeting place for the October 
meeting. Ada won, with a promise of a corn 
husking contest, a county fair, and the most 
expensive two miles of concrete road in the 
state, as sights for the guests on Oct. 8. 


SEYMOUR HIRSCH, Toledo, reviewed the 
clover seed situation. “An excessively high price 
for clover seed in this country,” he said, “is 
an open invitation to producers in other coun- 
tries. Their offerings of foreign seed will be 
accepted in districts that grow clover only for 
hay, at a reasonable differential under seed of 
domestic origin. This tends to stabilize prices, 
which might skyrocket to unknown levels were 
we dependent on the domestic crop. Canada 
alone may be expected to offer buyers in this 
country between 60 and 100 cars of seed. — 7 

Running the price of clover seed too high on 
the basis of the current domestic crop is apt to 
cause a repetition of the catastrophe of 1934, 
when spring found a great supply of high- 
priced seed to supply a limited market. The 
market broke, and those holding clover seed lost 
heavily.” ‘a2 

General discussion of the corn crop condition, 
opened with a report from Carl Heldberg, Oko- 
lona, estimated the average prospective yield at 
75% of last year. Excessive heat during the 
summer retarded filling of the ears. 


B. A. WALLACE, Columbus, Ohio State 
University, who has kept records on the profits 
and losses of between 100 and 150 farmers 
elevators in the state since 1928, said, “Prelimi- 


nary figures show another increase in the vol- 
ume of dollar business done in 1935, bringing 
it almost to the level of 1929, a peak year. In 
1929 the average dollar volume per elevator 
on which records were kept was $175,000; last 
year it was $174,000. The low was in 1932-33 
with an average of $82,000. 

“Last year the average net gain per elevator 
was $4,400. This shows a great improvement 
from the levels of 1933. Private companies 
have shown a similar gain.” 

SAM RICE introduced E. A. Beamer, Bliss- 
field, Mich., head of the National Live Stock 
Shippers Ass’n, who quoted many enlightening 
statistics in a plea for tariffs to protect the 
farmers and save domestic markets for domestic 
producers. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLETS—FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC 


On the matters of foreign outlets, tariffs, and 
reciprocal trade treaties, the farmer is not re- 
ceiving justice. Agriculture is entitled to the 
American market for all forms of commodities 
that can be efficiently produced in this country. 
We have far tov large a free list. We must have 
not only far more additional tariff protection, 
but we must prevent this unfair treatment of 
the farmer in reciprocal trade treaties and inter- 
national trade. 

According to the Department of Commerce 
statistics of foreign trade for 1935, after elim- 
inating non-competitive food imports such as 
tea, coffee, etc., our total imports of competi- 
tive foodstuffs grown on foreign soils totalled 
in round numbers $500,000,000 and exceeded our 
exports of foodstuffs by 125 per cent. Amazing, 
isn’t it? Such a situation seems absurd when 
one considers the consumers of America have 
been paying out hard earned wages and salaries 
in certain benefit payments to American farmers 
to reduce the production of the necessities of 
life, when these same farmers would have much 
preferred employing such idle acres in growing 
the major portion of the $500,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs this country imported. 

The meeting ended with a burst of music 
from the violin ensemble, led by Mrs. Bessie 
Beisel, and everybody singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Drying Argentine Corn 


The National Grain & Elevator Board of 
Argentina has decided that corn artificially 
dried, whether by steam or hot air apparatus, 
must be delivered with a basis of 14.5% mois- 
ture, and be free from: any mixture whatever 
with naturally dried grain. This compares with 
the recognized basis of 15.5% for naturally 
dried corn. 

The measure has been taken with a view to 
maintaining prestige of Argentine corn by en- 
suring its.arrival in foreign markets in the best 
possible condition. 

Many driers are being installed. The com- 
mon method of drying damp corn in Argentina 
is by spreading it in the sun and turning it 
frequently. It is a slow process, but it has the 
merit of preserving the appearance of the grain, 
whereas machine-dried grain is rougher, duller 
and less attractive in appearance. Mixtures of 
sun-dried and machine-dried corn are said to 
have an unpleasant odor and to be liable to 
ferment during storage or in transit on board 
ship. The cost of drying by the two methods 
is about the same, the extra labor by the one 
process offsetting the expense of machinery and 
fuel of the other. 

The National Grain & Elevator Board, newly 
created, which is to control the domestic and 
export grain trade of the Republic in all its 
phases, including the elevator system when 
built, consists of : Emilio A. Cont, chairman; 
Jose <A. Pedrolini Parera, vice-chairman ; 
Vicente A, Brunini, Federico G. Covernton and 


E. Roberto Werner. The two first named rep- 
resent the Government. The three last named 
members were selected by the Government from 
lists of nominees submitted by the organiza- 
tions they represent, in accordance with the 
requirements of the Grain Act. The period of 
service is six years, 


Chicago Board to Vote on 
Soybean Futures 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade will 
vote Oct. 2.0n the establishment of a future 
trading market in soybeans. 

The greatly increased volume of soybeans 
handled thru the Chicago market led to a de- 
mand for a futures market and to the appoint- 
ment of a com’ite by the Board of Trade, Jan. 
28, to study the desirability of establishing such 
a market. 

The com’ite, of which Austin D. Sturtevant is 
chairman, canvassed the situation most thoroly 
and has recently brought in a favorable report. 

The com’ite prepared and distributed 1,500 
questionnaires to country shippers thru the co- 
operation of 51 cash grain receivers, who were 
asked to send the questionnaires only to actual 
shippers of soybeans from the 1935 crop. The 
creation of the proposed futures market was 
favored by 86 per cent of those to whom the 
questionnaire was sent. 

Representatives of 15 elevators at Chicago at- 
tending a called meeting brought out that soy- 
beans can be successfully stored and their opin- 
ion that a futures market should be established ; 
that it would result in improved merchandising 
conditions; that it would result in increased 
cash soybean business for the Chicago market; 
and that the hedging facilities would be of great 
aid to the elevator operators. 

It was the consensus of opinion that No. 2 
yellow soybeans should be deliverable at contract 
price and No. 3 yellow at a reasonable discount. 
Opinions of what constitutes a reasonable dis- 
count varied from lc to 4c, with the general 
feeling that 2c would be about right. 

Processors were opposed to a futures market, 
as late as March, 1936, but their opinion has 
since changed, and they are now almost unani- 
mously in favor of the fundamental idea, as de- 
veloped from a meeting and from letters from 
24 processors, 

Five states which may be expected to most af- 
fect and be affected by a futures market at 
Chicago, namely, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
sourt and Ohio, produced over 90 per cent of 
the United States production in 1935 and more 
than half of the United States soybeans were 
gathered in Illinois alone. 

During the preceding crop year, 2,522,000 
bushels of soybeans arrived in Chicago. This 
was 2.47 per cent of arrivals of all grains and 
2.87 per cent of rail arrivals. During the year 
ending June 30, 1936, the arrivals of soybeans 
were 9,628,000 bus. This was 7.70 per cent of 
all grain arrivals and 8.40 per cent of rail ar- 
rivals. The increase was 7,106 000 bushels, or 
381.76 per cent. 

Chicago is the natural gateway for the move- 
ment of soybeans from the main producing 
areas into export channels and is the only mar- 
ket at which export has yet developed. 

Of the 51 mills known to have crushed soy- 
beans in the past crop year, 36 are so located as 
to be directly affected by a futures market at 
Chicago. 

The com’ite recommends trading and quota- 
tion in 1,000 bushel lots for the convenience of 
country shippers. 


The National Securities Act was held con- 
stitutional by Judge Martin at Memphis Sept. 
12 in the prosecution of three men charged 
with using the mails to defraud, in violation 
of the Act. 

A. W. Mayo, of Chicago, principal ac- 
countant of the Commodity Exchange Commis- 
sion, is assisting grain brokers in different cities 
to devise bookkeeping systems to segregate 
margins on future trades. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


Perrysburg, O., Sept. 16.—Corn is maturing 
rapidly. Looks. like about 60% of a normal crop. 
-__Geo, Perkins, Perrysburg Grain & Supply Co. 

St. Johns, O., Sept. 19.—Corn is making 50% 
Farmers are about finished 


of a normal crop. 
cutting it—W. A. Fisher, St. Johns Elevator, 
jk iter 


Whittemore, Ia., Sept. 20.—Corn here is about 
one-half a crop, 20 to 25 bus. per acre; oats 
two-thirds crop, 30 to 85 per acre.—Whittemore 
Hlvtr. Co. 

Garfield, Wash., Aug. 
is progressing rapidly 


31.—Harvesting of crops 

in this vicinity. Several 
exceptional yields are recorded, 561% bus. of 
spring wheat an acre, 90 bus. of oats and 14.2 
sacks of peas.—-F. K. H. 


Omaha, Neb., Sept. 10.—Soil conditions are 
just fair over alniost the entire state for fall 
seeding. The late rains have percolated down 


so that plowing and seeding can go forward but 
there is absolutely no sub-soil moisture and 
hope of a crop is based on more moisture from 
the clouds. If we get it in time there will be 
a very heavy acreage of wheat and rye for the 
1937 crops and a big run of early business for 
the elevators. Here's hoping.—J. N. Campbell, 
sec’y Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n. 

Toronto, Ont.. Sept. 10.—The preliminary esti- 
mate for the Provinee of Ontario of the yield 
of spring wheat, oats and barley for 1936, per 
acre, compared with the final estimates of 1935, 
in bus., was as follows, the figures for 1936 
being given first: Spring wheat, 17.4 and 18.8; 
oats, 29°2 and 36:03 barley, 27.1 and 32/2; ‘The 
final estimates of acreages of field crops for 
19386 and comparative figures for 1935 for On- 
tario are as follows: Fall wheat, 509,300 and 
555,100; spring wheat, 98,000 and 98,800; oats, 
2,345,900 and 2,376,700; barley, 519,200 and 523.,- 
000; buckwheat, 
Symons, statistician. 

Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 14.—The first estimate 
of the 1936 wheat crop for Canada was given 
out a few days ago by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 232,973,000 bus. being forecast. Of 
this amount, 220,903,000 bus. is spring wheat, 
and 12,070,000 bus. fall wheat. Following are 
the estimates of the principal grain crops of 
Canada, the figures given first being the pre- 
liminary for 1986, and those given second, in 
parentheses, being the final for 1935, the last 000 
being omitted: Spring wheat, 220,903 (264,738); 
fall wheat, 12,070 (12,601); all wheat, 232,973 
(277,339); oats, 274,463 (394,348); rye, 4,982 
(9,606); barley, 74,976 (83,975); flax, 1,855 (1,472). 

Winchester, Ind., Sept. 19.—Late corn is 
coming along fine and the lowest estimate we 
can hear of in eastern-central Indiana for corn 
is 40% of last year, which would be fully 60% 
of an average of five years yield. Our final 
threshing of oats showed they came very near 
to an average crop, and the best quality we 
have had for five years. Wheat was a good 
crop. Farmers are busy filling silos, and plough- 
ing for wheat. We are selling more fertilizer 
this year than we did last, most farmers are 
buying double strength and going to put equal 


to 300-lb. per acre with their seed wheat. 
Clover seed crop showing up a little better. 
Looks as though Indiana would raise about 
enough alfalfa seed to do us this year, Looks 


as though about half the 
eut for hay.—Goodrich 
rich; pres. 
Winchester, Ind., Sept. 8.—Late corn is stead- 
ily improving, and it looks as tho we would have 
better than 50 per cent of an average crop. 
Wheat seeding is under way, and there will be, 
we think, the largest crop sown in a good many 
years. We are considerably ahead of last year 
in furnishing fertilizer. There is some clover 
seed showing up, where they didn’t expect any. 
Farmers say that the red clover is going to be 
very well filled. Instead of cutting hay for the 
last crop of alfalfa, they are cutting it for seed, 
so we would imagine Indiana would have about 
all the alfalfa seed it would need and may have 
enough red clover to answer requirements,— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, Pres, 


soybeans would be 
Bros. Coy, BP. EB, Good- 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 12.—On Sept. 10 the 
third U. S. Government crop report gave the 
total flax production for 1936 as 6,310,000 bus., a 
very negligible change from the Aug. 1 figure 
of 6,342,000 bus. The condition of the crop was 
reported to be 28.8 and the average yield per 
acre, 3.7 bus. Evidently, the rains during Au- 
gust helped to save late sown flax. That the 
crop was forced early to maturity by the blis- 
tering heat of July, is evident from the fact 
that during the month of August, 1,700,000 bus., 
in other words, 27.11 per cent of the total crop, 
was marketed. Last year, only 990,000 bus., or 
6.9 per cent of the Government’s estimate, was 
sold during August, and we have to look back to 
1932 to find as much seed coming to the ter- 
minals in that month as in 1936. At present, 
receipts at Minneapolis are extremely light, 
owing to the picketing of linseed oil mills and 
elevators by Union organizers. As a result, 
prices have been strong.—Archer-Daniels- Mid- 
land) Co: 


Middle Point, O., Sept. 11.—We have been busy 
handling grain, hay and straw since May. The 
drouth of 1936 seems to have extended over 
more territory than the drouths of 1930 and 1934 
and our demand for hay is more than double 
and the prices that we have been receiving are 
more than double the average prices paid dur- 
ing the last five years. The quality of hay this 
year is far superior to that of several years 
back. We always have.a good grade of hay 
when we have dry weather during harvesting 
time. We expect high prices and a good demand 
for grain, hay and straw until a new crop is 
raised. The farmers in northwestern Ohio have 
harvested a good crop of matured hay and 
straw and will harvest a good crop of corn, 
which is maturing very rapidly and will be out 
of frost damage by the middle of September, 
and even the late corn will be out of frost 
damage by the first of October. We harvested 
a good crop of wheat and oats of good quality. 
Conditions in this territory are very favorable 
for a profitable year’s business.—H. G. Pollock, 


megr., Pollock Grain Co. 
Springfield, Ill, Sept. 16.—The soil in the 
north is now generally wet, while in the south 


showers of the previous week dried out rapidly 
and generally dry conditions again prevail. 
Corn in the wet areas made average progress 
and there is an increased area showing average 
condition; many areas in the north have good 
ear development with a half or more now safe 
from frost; in the south the crop generally re- 
mains poor and beyond improvement stage, 
much having been shocked or placed in silage. 
Plowing for winter wheat and other winter 
grains has progressed rapidly and in many 
areas has been completed and the seed beds 
placed in readiness for seeding; a few sowings 
of rye have been reported. Soybeans in areas 
favored by good rains are growing and podding 
well, but in the drier areas condition is va- 
riable and the plants short in growth; consider- 
able has been cut for hay. Alfalfa has con- 
tinued to improve from the showers, third cut- 
ting continuing in the north, and a few fourth 
cuttings being made in some of the better 
southern fields. 


There has been some further 
revival of heat-drouth injured clover.—E. W, 
Holcomb, U. S. Dept. of Ag. 


Decatur, IIl., 
a nice seed 


Sept. 19. 
bed for 


Farmers are 
winter wheat which they 
will start to seed the last of the month. Very 
little wheat back on the farms and the wheat 
in country elevators is moving out very slowly, 
Illinois corn is much farther advanced towards 


preparing 


maturity than usual. Seventy-five per cent of 
the crop is now safe from frost. Considerable 
corn will soon be dry enough to crib. Reports 


from the northern, central and east-central sec- 
tions show numerous fair yields and some up 
to average. Corn conditions are uneven gen- 
erally, and extremely so in the drier areas. 
There is much corn that is poor to a failure 
for grain in the southern and west-central 
sections. <A large part of this damaged corn 
will be used for fodder and Silage. Farmers 
with old corn have been gradually disposing of 
it. Demand only fair, as premiums are too 
high over new corn to attract buyers. Farmers 
have been busy during the week eutting corn, 
soy beans, cowpeas and alfalfa hay filling silos. 


fren plans are to seed a large acreage of 
fall wheat and rye. The serious pasture feed 
shortage, especially in central and southern Tl- 
linois, accounts for the increased rye acreage 
to help provide much needed fall, winter and 
ay spring pasture feed.—Baldwin Elevator 
DOV 


Amarillo, Tex., Sept. 15.—Coming south from 
Oakley, conditions bettered within 30 miles, and 
from there to here, thru Garden City and Lib- 
eral, Kan., weross Oklahoma Panhandle _ to 
Spearman, Tex., to here, 300 miles, found soil 
moisture in zood shape for the seeding and 
growing start of wheat, seeding being rushed, 
with more than half finished, much of which 
now showing nicely over ground. Those good 
rains of around ten days ago also greatly helped 
late-planted, emergency roughage, which now 
promises much better than such crop farther 
east in Kansas. Coming northeast from Amar- 
illo, thru Texas Panhandle to Shattuck, Okla., 
seeding of wheat progressing, altho not so far 
advanced as farther west. Surface moisture 
reaches from ten to fourteen inches down, so, 
in all, relative to over 500 miles covered in the 
two panhandles, there is now moisture enough 
to give wheat a fair start—H. C. Donovan, 
statistician, Thomson & McKinnon. 


The administration has abandoned its plans 
perfected last August to boost the price of 
meat to the city workers by buying up cattle. 


Soybean Production 


Washington, D. C.—The Sept. 1 condition of 
soybeans of 59.6 per cent is practically un- 
changed from the Aug. 1 condition, but remains 
considerably below the 10-year (1928-32) aver- 
age of 80.6 per cent and is lower than any pre- 
vious year on record, according to the Dept. of 
Agriculture. The deterioration which continued 
in the North Central states thru most of Au-. 
gust was offset to some extent in some of these 
states by showers and cooler weather the lat- 
ter part of the month. 


Production 
Average Indicated 
1928-32 1935 1936 
State Thousand bushels 
OnIg: . Sh Sete «eet ee 423 880 798 
its S25 obs ete ee Aen ce 1,925 5.899 3.094 
PLUGS oo. be eo Sone 4,926 21,834 18,150 
IOWA 2h le ees iene 670 6,800 2,200 
Missouri Ss..ae sae 1,030 1,046 448 
North Carolina: ..es2< 1,230 1,232 1,726 
Six: Stacese nace 10,204 37,691 26,416 
° 
Government Report on Minor 


Crops 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 10—The crop re- 
porting board of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
makes the following report: 


BUCKWHEAT 
Condition Sept. 1 Production 
Aver- ge bs - Indi- 
age cated 
State 1923-32 1936 1998, 32 1935 1936 
Thousand bushels 
WEG sais ees 8a 89 207 160 220 
IN eGo comes 81 56 2,692 2,380 1,666 
Pa. 78 77 2,576 2,847 2,232 
Ohio <ee So 70 410 420 297 
INC. ss s5.5 a 80 45 191 280 96 
Ct aie vans 79 57 60 224 60 
Mich. Scene 73 56 288 378 186 
WiSiiseemces 78 42 197 176 136 
NEAT cosas Te 7 479 170 150 
LOWS), AR es 81 41 58 168 90 
INE Oictsnxisrenans 75 68 120 126 72 
ON Blix’ by icte. ee 74 67 pie fi 195 168 
WwW. Va 78 74 359 340 280 
WD Sue ee TS) (G4 aS OR 8,220 5,793 
FLAXSEED 
Nitin oes 77 38 6,040 6,432 3,895 
LOWS stay ee OL 63 178 peg t 112 
Ni Dakin es «60 12 5,944 5,126 1,048 
S: Dak, .5.~) | 6i 12 2,170 950 88 
Monte aesee 58 22 1.149 319 88 
Uys umecire 64.6 28.8 15,996 14,123 6,310 
GRAIN SORGHUMS 
MiGitercut ee 79 29 1,786 2,346 plea ln 
INE Sota 79 20 268 2,678 680 
»Ians! 2... 69 20 15,987 9,680 6,688 
Gla cs 68 18 14,505 13,160 7,400 
AM Ng SAR ah 71 43° 55,091 60,075 33,820 
(Ol Oumar 70 he 2,253 994 L320, 
N. Mex. 75 38 4,338 2,816 3,000 
Ariz, Seal ain 89 86 784 1,134 1,120 
( alif, Rehan 85 82 2.276 4,064 3,090 
U. § 70.5 38.1 97,760 97,823 58,850 
BEANS (Dry, Edible) 
*Thousand bags 
IN eee %2 16 851 874 Fes 
NCH arene. 68 45 3,244 4,806 2,591 
Nebr 76 53 64 104 73 
NiOnity. Ba eae = te 58 380 551. 244 
Idaho eae 85 89 1,566 1,306. 1,464 
Wiyl0s a eae. 84 90 296 410 429 
GColow ahaa 64 43 1,279 1,256 978 
IN vies : 2 40 605 302 276 
Calihs i. 76 78 3,348 3,966 3,964 
Js SS sowie | C9225 50S eee he emeneu OG 10,771 


*Bags of 100 pounds. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
Yo country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Garfield, Wash., Aug. 31.—Railroads are be- 
hind in their grain shipment.—F. K. H. 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 17.—Exports of grain for 
August showed a grand total via Canadian sea- 
board ports cf 11,095,020 bus. of wheat, 366,308 
bus. oats, 234,186 bus. barley, 83,023 bus. rye.— 
R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 

Whittemore, Ia., Sept. 20.—Not much old 
ecrn left here. Probably 75% of oats sold that 
will be sold, as farmers will feed most of the 
oats they now have.—Whittemore Elevator Co., 
by D. W. Ault, mer. 


San Francisco, Cal.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 6,550 tons, barley 38,033, oats 640, 
corn 80 compared with wheat 5,280 tons, barley 
33,600, oats 120, corn 200, in August, 1935.—James 
J. Sullivan, chief inspector, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Ft. William, Ont., Sept. 14.—Overseas clear- 
ances of wheat totaled 16,681,019 bus. for the 
month of August, compared to 16,521,001 bus. 
a month ago and 8,312,589 bus. a year ago.— 
BH. A. Ursell, statistician Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 510,470 bus., corn 125,623, oats 
30,903, rye 326,336, barley 1,248, compared with 
wheat 806,516 bus., corn 815,672, oats 46,066, rye 
490, barley 3,799 in August, 1935.—Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, John H. Frazier, chief 
grain inspector. 

New Orleans, La.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 1,500 bus., corn 321, oats 1,465, 
compared with wheat 7,464 bus., corn 935, oats 
19,188 in August, 1935. Shipments during the 
same period were: Wheat, 2,800 bus., corn 75,000, 
oats 2,000 compared with wheat 2,800 bus., 
corn 260,000, oats 4,000 in August, 1935.—New 
Orleans Board of Trade, J. M. Wilkie, chief 
inspector. 

New York, N. Y.—August receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 2,845,261 bus., corn 176,300, oats 
72,250, rye 3,400, barley 6,000, compared with 
wheat 1,361,446 bus., corn 1,048,584, oats 109,900, 
rye 24,200, barley 25,000, in August, 1935. Ship- 
ments during the same period were: Wheat 
1,644,000 bus., rye 4,000, barley 6,000, compared 
with wheat 1,415,000 bus., rye 20,000 in August, 
1935.—Dept. of Information and_ Statistics, 
Produce Exchange. 

Churchill, Man., Sept. 14.—From Churchill five 
vessels took 1,484,082 bus. of wheat in August 
and three more carried 927,599 bus. by Sept. 
10 to surpass the grand total for last season. A 
number of vessels are reported in or due for 
cargoes over th past week-end and ensuing 
few days, so there is little doubt the present 
will easily be the best season to date for 
Churchill.—E. <A. Ursell, statistician Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. William. 

Peoria, lll—August receipts of grain were: 
Wheat 447,400 bus., corn 1,879,200, oats 172,000, 
rye 163,200, barley 330,400, compared with wheat 
455,000 bus., corn 855,100, oats 950,500, rye 122,- 
400, barley 224,000 in August, 1935. Shipments 
during the same period were: Wheat 567,600 
bus., corn 825,600, oats 160,000, rye 6,000, barley 
127,400, compared with wheat 670,800 bus., corn 
323,400, oats 771,000, rye 50,400, barley 102,200 
in August, 1935.—John R. Lofgren, sec’y Peoria 
30ard of Trade. 


Agricultural Imports 


Wheat imports during the month of July were 
very heavy, according to a report just released 
by the Government Buro of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. For the seven months ot 
1936 and 1935, ending July, imports have been: 


1936 1935 
WTeAts Bitch eo 25,288,000 13,687,000 
eee tee ed ianee 6,963,000 23,269,000 
(5 Bi a ee 46,569 10,083,000 
| 25h eal eS Ree S enmnase” 444.610 7,907,800 
gh ee tee ee 631,680 4,768,284 
sarley Malt, Ibs..-...153,908,914 214,422,344 


St. Louis, Mo.—August receipts of grain were: 
Wheat 1,655,400 bus., corn 1,367,000, oats 880,500, 
rye 42,000, barley 292,800, soybeans 21,000, com- 
pared with wheat 5,086,500 bus., corn 681,000, 
oats 626,000, rye 34,500, barley 35,200, soybeans 


i,500 in August, 1935. Shipments during the 
same pericd were: Wheat 898,800 bus., corn 
505,750, oats 348,500, rye 51,200, barley 47,800, 


compared with wheat 1,970,000 bus., corn 77,820, 
oats 349,050, rye 19,500, barley 12,800, soybeans 
1,500 in August, 1935.—St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, W. J. Krings, secy. 


Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 17.—The visible supply 
of Canadian wheat Sept. 11, including 11,862,011 
bus. in rail transit, was reported as 154,040,985 
bus. compared with the revised figure of 147,- 
739,257 bus. for the previous week and 206,904,- 
i81 bus. for the week ending Sept. 13, 1935. The 
last two amounts do not include rail in transit 
wheat. Wheat marketings in the Prairie 
Provinces for the week ending Sept. 4 amounted 
to 19,793,094 bus., an increase of 4,179,211 bus. 
over the previous week when _ 15,613,883 bus. 
were marketed. During the corresponding week 
a year ago the receipts were 14,171,639 bus.— 
R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Vancouver, 8. C., Sept. 14.—Receipts of Cana- 
dian grain at Vancouver-New Westminster ele- 
vators during August were: Wheat 1,530,669 
bus., oats 283.701, barley 7,721, compared with 
wheat 1,598,540 bus., oats 36,841, barley 4,606 in 
August, 1935. Shipments during the same pe- 
riod were: Wheat 4,057,952 bus., cats 125,591, 
barley 7,406, compared with wheat 1,870,535 bus., 
oats 39,911, barley 4,169 in August, 1935.—E. A. 
Ursell, statistician Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, Ft. William. 


Boston Receives Feed from the 
Argentine 


BY L. V. STONE 

Influx of foreign grains to relieve shortage 
caused by the drought has begun. First was a 
shipment of 560 bags of Argentine corn, brought 
to Boston from Buenos Aires on the steamer 
West Calumb. 


Then came the steamer Edam from Rotter- 
dam with 42,000 bus. Argentine corn that had 
been shipped to Rotterdam, stored, and finally 
sold to New England, traveling 9,000 miles by 
sea before reaching Boston. 


Next came the steamer Porsanger from Ant- 
werp, with 256,155 bus. Argentine corn and 6,512 
bus. oats. Finally, the Nicolas Angelos came 
in from Rosario with 250,000 bus. Argentine 
corn. 


Feeds, too, are coming from South America, 


the steamer Satartia bringing 4,480 bags bran 
and 4,520 bus. pollars from Buenos Aires. 
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Driveway Observations 


BY TRAVELER 
“IT is better,” thinks A. J. Hosler, Mount 
Cory, O., “to hire trucks yourself, and haul 
grain from the farms to your own elevator, 
than to see it sold to large truckers, and car- 
ried direct from the farm to the termina! 
market.” 


y 


TO MEET the ccmpetition of portable 
grinders and of trucks buying beans direct 
from the farmers, one Michigan elevator of- 
fered to give a pound of grinding free with 
every pound of beans sold to the elevator. If 
a seller of beans did not require the grind- 
ing at the time of selling his beans he was 
given a credit slip which entitled him to the 
grinding at any time. 

The elevator did not claim to find this prac- 
tice profitable. It simply declared a state of 
war on the trucks. 

x Oe k ok * 

DUMPED MONKEY WRENCH INTO 
PIT.—The Farmers. Elevator Co. at Crooks, S. 
Dak., recently had a most unusual experience 
when a farmer dumped a load of grain to- 
gether with a monkey-wrench into the pit. All 
went well until the wrench cut the belt in two 
and started the grain going in the opposite 
direction from which it was intended. As the 
belt came down the leg on the side where it 
was expected to go up, one end found the door 
in the leg casing and made a hasty exit. 
Imagine the manager’s surprise when he looked 
out of the office and saw the belt piled up on 
the work floor. Manager Crooks immediately 
summoned his. customers and together they tied 
short lengths of rope together which had been 
on duty holding binder twine intact and _ to- 
gether they pulled the belt part way up but 
found the weight of the belt exceeded that of 
the man power, so they got a half-hitch around 
the elevator leg that would ho!d the belt until 
more friends and neighbors could be sum- 
moned. This being accomplished they pro- 
ceeded to re-install the belt. It was discovered 
that 6 ft. of the belt had been so badly damaged 
by the invading monkey-wrench that new belt- 
ing was needed to re-establish contact between 
the two ends. Now Mr. Crooks asks that no 
more monkey business be brought to his eleya- 
tor.—R. W. Oglesby. 


Corn grind of 11 United States refiners in 
August amounted to 6,763,000 bus., compared 
with 6,283,000 in July and 13,917,000 a year 
ago. For the first eight months of 1936, the 
grind amounted to 48,935,035 bus., compared 


with 34,054,343 in the corresponding period of 
1935. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley for December delivery at 
the following markets for the past two weeks have béen as follows: 


Wheat 

Option Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

High Low 9 10 14 15 16 17 18 19 21 22 
Chicagol 2eeace sa. 115% 85 110% 110% 111% 112 111% 1113 1125 113% 3 13 113% 115% 
Wiinnipe ew sae eros. 1085 «ws. «=9T%H 98% 100% 102 103% 104% 105% ( 10654 10814 
TIVELY DOO sets 120% .... 112% 112% 11344 115% 116% 115% A 120% 11954 
Kansas (City S55. 11544 79% g 111% 111% 110% 110% 11334 115 
Minneapolis ...... 129 87% 123% 123% 123% 123% 1273 128% 
Duluth, durum ... 1354 : 123% 123% 123% 123 125 198 
Milwaukee ....... 110% 110% 112 112% 1115 111% 114 : 
@Ghicaeo wera 9454 9434 95% 955% 96% 95% 9514 9454 943, 
Kansass Gitye sos er 9614 965% 9734 973 9814 9754 9736 961% 9654 
Milwaukee ....... 945, 94% 9556 953, 96 96 95% 9454 
CHICA Oa oe oe 424, 4254 43 425, 43 4234 43 
Winnipeg ae 4442 4452 451 4452 441% 45 4514 
Minneapolis ...... 41% 41% 421% 413% 411% 4156 415% 
Milwaukee ........ 421, 42% 4314 423, 427% 425, z 
G@DICAS OM ete tere ee 83% 81% 81% 81% S05Q SIR 823% 
Minneapolis ...... SOM 73 785% 78, 16% Tim Sue 
Nihiewotes Wneese aoe 70 6814 68% 683, 67% 6854 695 
POET es oe ive tes ee 79% 791 791 78% 78% 79 
Minneapolis ...... 74% 38 68% 693% 715 7214 72% 723% 73% 354 
Winniper 2.4... 615 5s 254 55% 563g 5654 581% 573, 585 5954 GOS 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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Michigan Shippers Vote to Tag 


Beans 


A plan to tag all bags of Michigan navy 
beans shipped by ass’n members, with colored 
inspection tags giving the grade and quality, 
and a serial number corresponding with the 
number on the original inspection certificate, 
was unanimously adopted by the delegates to 
the 44th annual convention of the Michigan 
Bean Shippers’ Ass’n, at the Fort Shelby Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Sept. 11-12. 

Harking back to action of the leading job- 
bers in a meeting at Owosso on March 27, 
whereat they agreed, effective Apr. 15, 
to buy and ship from Michigan only the top 
four grades of beans, speakers attributed most 
of the increase in the price of beans after 
that date to the improvement in the quality 
of beans reaching the consuming trade. 

Tagging was believed to be another for- 
ward step in the merchandising of beans, 
whereby buyers would be assured of quality. 
The plan calls for a white and blue tag to 
identify “Choice Hand Picked”; a green tag 
for “Prime Hand Picked’; a red tag for 
“Choice Re-Cleaned”; and a yellow tag for 
“Fancy Screened.” 


Friday Afternoon Session 


PRES. G. M. ROWELL, Yale, presided at 
the opening session that followed an ass’n 
luncheon in the Spanish Grill of the hotel. 

J. F. THOMSON, Jackson, of the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture, talked briefly 
about the Michigan State Fair, being held at 
Detroit. “Conditions,’ he said, “are favorable 
to the bean industry, due to a reduction in 
the supply of foodstuffs that means increased 
prices all along the line. 

“A development in agriculture now under 
way is packaging of farm products in a man- 
ner that not only advertises them, but gives 
the customer an assurance of their quality.” 

PRES. ROWELL, in reviewing the work 
of the Ass’n during the last year, said: 


President Rowell's Address 


One year ago, we found ourselves with a large 
carry-over from the 19384 crop, and the final 
figures for the 1935 crop gave us 4,800,000 bags 
of beans, making well over 5,000,000 bags to sell. 
Sie to the grower one year ago was $2.35 per 

ag. 

A good demand absorbed the large movement 
from September until January. The month of 
October, a year ago, showed the largest number 
of cars shipped for any one month since records 
have been kept. 


January, 1936, found prices to 
below the $2 mark with around 
beans still to be shipped. However, a consistent 
demand prevailed and shipments remained 
heavy during the first three months of the year. 
An upturn of about 25¢e per bag occurred during 
February when Michigan roads were blocked 
with snow. Then the grower price again set- 
tled back to below the $2 mark. 


During the winter months a condition had de- 
veloped in the industry that promised to stran- 
gle all of us. Had it not been corrected it un- 
doubtedly would have ruined Michigan beans. 
Due to small margins, shippers and truckers 
were sending ungraded stocks to the trade, The 
poor quality of these stocks discouraged buyers. 
This situation tended to depress prices to the 
growers. It was impossible to get the price 
above the $2 mark. 


Your Board of Directors instructed the Secre- 
tary to invite all jobbers to a meeting in Owosso 
on March 27. 

The action taken at that meeting was later 
called the Square Deal in the bean industry. 
The jobbers unanimously agreed that they 
would buy and ship from the State nothing but 
the top four grades of beans, choice hand- 
picked, prime hand-picked, choice re-cleaned 
and fancy screened. 

The movement was well received by whole- 
sale grocers, brokers, commission men and dis- 
tributors everywhere. It is generally coneeded 
that at least one dollar of the price advance 
before the drought was due to this construc- 
tive effort. 

We started out to sell about 5,000,000 bags of 
beans. This has been done. Stocks in grow- 
ers hands are well cleaned up, stored stocks in 


the grower 
50% of the 


elevators, the lowest in years. No speculative 
stocks of consequence exist. We come up to 
the new crop with no heavy load. 

What the picture will be one year from today 
depends on us. If we work constructively and 
co-operatively, everyone for the good of the in- 
dustry, every one being fair to the other, we 
can come to the 1937 Convention with a proud 
record. 

Advertising: I am a strong advocate of an 
advertising program. We should begin a thoro 
study of the matter and work out a method of 
operation. Wither in large crop years or small, 
Michigan beans should be intelligently adver- 
tised. When we set about to sell ten or twelve 
million dollars in merchandise, why shouldn’t 
we be aided with some effective advertising? 

During the last year, some work was done 
by the firm of Brooke, Smith & French of this 
city, preliminary to placing a proposition before 
us but after interviewing some of the directors 
and jobbers, they decided our organization 
must first come to a conclusion about what we 
wanted. 

Margins: They just ‘‘ain’t’” at the present 
time. Unless we wake up we soon will have 
no margins on which to do business. Adequate 
margins to our business are like the blood in 
our veins. It must be there or we die. No 
one expects us to operate without profit. All 
the growers ask is that we make an honest 
effort to sell their beans in the world market 
to the best advantage possible. They feel that 
we are entitled to a living wage. Why then 
do we not right about face, and show the world 
we are sound-thinking, safe and conservative 
business men? 


PRES. ROWELL appointed the following 
to the Resolutions Com’ite: Andrew Orr, 
Saginaw, chairman; Geo. Hart, Saginaw, and 
K. P. Kimball, Lansing. 

R. B. BOWDEN, St. Louis, Mo., sec’y 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, en- 
thused his audience with the group spirit in 
an address on economics. Highlights were: 

“Great events are sweeping down upon us. 
In Spain a great conflict rages over whether 
a dictatorship shall be established by the Right 
or the Left groups. Discontent is on every 
hand. Changes are imminent. In this mael- 
strom what is it that grain men want? 

“History in economics shows that in regular 
110 year cycles the people seek ways and means 
to redistribute the world’s goods. But wealth 
cannot be evenly divided, except thru commu- 
nism, wherein the state takes all, and the in- 
dividuals own nothing. 

“Human rights are inalienably associated 
with property rights. After our forefathers 
had set up the constitution they found none 
of the states would ratify it until the first 
10 amendments had been offered, each of 
these amendments being guarantees of prop- 
erty rights. When property rights disappear, 
human rights disappear. 

“Taxes are big business, the biggest in this 
country. One day out of every four spent at 
labor is used up in the payment of taxes. 

“At one time we had what was known as 
the ‘divine right of kings.’ This was followed 
by the ‘divine right of countries.’ At  pres- 
ent we have the ‘divine right of groups.’ For 
a number of years we may expect this ‘di- 
vine right of groups’ to continue to exist, be- 
fore it, too, falls before the advance of the 
‘divine right of the individual. We must 
work together in groups to protect the rights 
of the people in those groups.” 


CHAIRMAN C., S. BENTON, Lansing, of 
the Trafic Comite, reported on the efforts 
of his com’ite during the last year, stating: 


TRAFFIC REPORT 
Last November and December some of our 
members sold beans for shipment to the Pa- 
cifie Coast. On checking the rate we found 
that altho there was a 90c rate on beans from 
the Pacific Coast to Eastern Points, the rate 
from Michigan to the Pacific Coast was a class 
rate of $1.48 per hundred. After several meet- 
ings with representatives of the rail lines we 
finally got a rate of $1 per hundred on beans 
to the Pacific Coast, and this rate was pub- 

lished to become effective Aug. 15. 


In one case wherein a car of beans was 
shipped to an eastern point, and rejected at 


stination due to grade, we found the car was 
Oe ed reconsignment by the railroad, bth tn 
technicality in regard to whether the car $s a 
be reconsigned on the thru rate or whether it 
should take a combination of two local rates. 
We have succeeded in having the tariff clari- 
fied upon this point so as to avoid trouble on 


,000 Ibs. I 
eae territory to points in Hastern and Trunk 


i territories. D 
BOO, Oak cars to points in Eastern and Trunk 


i territories at the same rate basis as we 
toe been using to points in C.F.A. territory. 

The transit charge on Michigan beans was re- 
duced during the last year from 2e per hun- 
dred to 1%c per hundred, which makes a sav- 
ings of $2.50 on a 500 bag car, when transited. 

Now before the Michigan, Western and South- 
ern roads is our request that the present 200 
bag car rate, which we are using to ClERZAS 
Trunk Line and the New England territory, be 
extended to apply to points in Western Trunk 
Line territory and to points in Southern terri- 
tory. Western Lines will consider this question 
at a meeting in Chicago Sept. 24. Southern 
lines will doubtless withhold consideration for 
another 60 days. If we are successful in get- 
ting application of this rate to the West and to 
the South we should be able to move most of 
our beans by rail instead of by truck. 

Mr. Harms, General Freight Agent of the 
Pere Marquette railroad, has asked that we pro- 
vide him with information regarding the amount 
of trucking of beans which is now being done 
by our members to points south of the Ohio 
river. 


MR. BENTON was presented with a trav- 
eling bag by the Ass’n in appreciation of -his 
efforts in behalf of bean shippers. 

CHAIRMAN J. E. MALONEY, Lansing, 
of the Public Relationship Com’ite, reported: 


The Public Relationship com’ite was organ- 
ized in March of this year. So far it has done 
nothing but publicize the grading certificates, 
and the policy of the ass’n regarding shipment 
of only the top four grades of beans. This has 
aided in raising the level of prices from less 
than $2.50 a hundred to the $5 plus which rules 
today. We believe a continuation of _ this 
com’ite and its efforts will tend to eliminate 
the trucker who attempts to conduct his business 
on wheels, and further boost the price of beans. 


LEO D. CLINE, Birch Run, reporting for 
the com’ite on Tagging and Inspection of* 
Michigan Beans, led the discussion on_ this 
subject. 

“This meeting,’ said Mr. Cline, “should 
adopt a method for identifying bags and pack- 
ages of beans by means of tags. To each 
of you has been presented a samp!e set of four 
tags covering the four top grades of beans 
agreed upon as satisfactory for shipment, 
eliminating all classes of beans under 97% 
purity. 

“These white, green, red, and yellow tags 
to identify Choice Hand Picked, Prime Hand 
Picked, Choice Recleaned, and Fancy Screened 
would bear serial numbers corresponding with 
serial numbers on the original inspection cer- 
tificates. The buyer of Michigan beans would 
thus be assured of quality since reference 
could always be made to the original inspec- 
tion. 

“Since adoption of a policy on the part 
of Michigan jobbers to ship only the four 
top grades of beans, 9914% of the beans 
shipped have been fully up to grade when 
they reached the buyers. Consequently it may 
be expected that re-tagging of beans will 
seldom be necessary. In cases where the beans. 
are not up to the standard expressed on the 
tags the association can issue new tags of 
the proper grade to cover the re-tagging. 

“I move that as of Oct. 1, this year, 
these tentative tags be adopted and put into 
general use by the members of this associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Cline’s motion was seconded and unani- 
mously adopted. : 

MR. MALONEY, Lansing, moved that the 
term “navy beans” instead of “pea beans” be 
used on the tag because “navy beans” is a 
term generally identified in the mind of the 
consuming public with the small white beans 
grown by Michigan producers; also that this 
term be extended to general use in bean con- 
tracts and the stenciling on bean bags. His 
motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

A general discussion on the condition and 
prospect for the 1936 bean crop revealed ex- 
pectation of 3,000,000 bags, a crop two-thirds 
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as big as last year. Very few beans have 
been pulled prematurely, and three weeks of 
good weather will maintain the present pros- 
pects. Expectations of individual dealers 
varied from 30% to 100% of last year’s crop. 
Most of the estimates centered on 50% to 
70% of last year’s crop. 
Adjourned to Saturday morning. 


Saturday Morning Session 


PRES. ROWELL presided at the second 
session. 


PAUL FISHBACK, Indianapolis, — sec’y 
National ood Brokers Ass’n, addressed the 
delegates on the Robinson-Patman bill, which 
he classified as an anti-price discrimination law. 

“The program of grading and tagging 
beans,” said Mr. Fishback, “which your ass’n 
has adopted will give material aid to the 
brokers in selling Michigan beans. Michigan 
beans have been something of a foot-ball in 
the food markets. If you establish quality 
and tag your product the trade will more read- 
ily accept them. For the first time in years 
you are in a sellers’ market. Beans are com- 
manding much better prices, but they are still 
a cheap food. 

“The Robinson-Patman law requires cor- 
rection of some of the evils evident among 
bean men. It prohibits discrimination in 
prices between customers who come into com- 
petition with each other, altho allowing quan- 
tity discounts when it can be proved that 
these discounts are honestly measured by the 
savings involved in the costs of the seller. 
Discounts may be limited by the Federal Trade 
Commission to prevent monopolies. 

“Brokerage payments to a buyer are pro- 
hibited regardless of the form they assume. 
Quoting a buyer a price without brokerage is 
eliminated. 

“The Robinson-Patman law is a_ federal 
measure and applies only on interstate busi- 
ness. Since dealings with the farmers are 
intrastate this law does not apply to them. 

“Primarily, the element of competition must 
be present in Robinson-Patman law cases. 
Some thirty such cases have already been 
slated by the Federal Trade Commission .and 
are receiving the right-of-way over most cases 
pending.” 


SE CVE AL EW AECODLRD. Saginaw; inva 
brief annual report, commented that the ass’n 
finances had materially improved due to a 
decrease in expenses and an increase in the 
number of carload inspections to 4,649 dur- 
ing the year. 

“Only 19 appeals for arbitraton came_be- 
fore the ass’n in 31 complaints, 12 of which 
were informally settled by the secy’s office. In- 
spection certificates have earned the respect 
of the buying trade, 9914% of them being ac- 
cepted without question. 

“The ass’n now has 176 regular members, 
an increase of four over last year, and 38 as- 
sociate members, an increase of five over last 
year, for a membership totaling 214. 


WM. J. ORR, Saginaw, proposed striking 
out section 15 of the sales contract and by- 
laws of the Ass’n, replacing it with the fol- 
lowing: 

Any controversy or claim out of or relating 
to this contract or the breach thereof, shall be 
settled by arbitration, in accordance with the 
rules, then obtaining, of the Michigan Bean 
Shippers Ass’n, and judgment upon the award 
rendered may be entered in the highest court 
of the forum, state or federal, having jurisdic- 
tion. 

The proposal was adopted. 


A DELEGATE proposed that the by-laws 
of the Ass’n be amended to provide that in 
cases of a reversal of decision on grade, the 
Ass’n is to furnish proper tags and the ship- 
ment is to be re-tagged in accordance with 
the decision before being offered for sale. The 
proposal was adopted. 


MR. CLINE moved that Sec. 2 of the by- 
laws, defining scoop shovelers, be changed to 
read: 


Section 2. Scoop-Shoveling. We would de- 
fine a scoop-shoveler as being one who is not 
equipped with the proper buildings and ma- 
chinery for cleaning beans and grains as they 
come from farmers’ vehicles before they are 
weighed, and one who does not use such facili- 
ties in every instance before making purchases 
of farmers’ beans and grain, and one who does 
not maintain a permanent location open con- 
tinuously for a general elevator business at 
least eight months in the year in a territory in 
which there is a regular buyer, equipped with 
the necessary machinery properly to clean, 
weigh and store beans and grains. 

Seoop-shovelers, or firms or individuals gov- 
erned in any sense by those engaged in Scoop- 
Shoveling are not entitled to membership in 
the Association. 


Officers and Directors of the Michigan Bean Shippers Ass'n 


> 


Front row, I. to r.: Retiring Pres. G. M. 


Zack row, | 
at Lee W, 


Rowell, Yale; 

Sec’y-Treas. A. E. 
to r.: Directors Carl H. Wendt, Brown City; Bernard Miller, Carson City; 
Todd, 


Pres.-Blect H. J. Smith, 
Walcott, Saginaw. 


Elsie; 


Corunna. 
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Mr. 
adopted. 

ELECTION of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of Herbert J. Smith, Elsie, pres.; Er- 
nald H. Bueschlen, Unionville, Carl H. Wendt, 
Brown City, and Bernard Miller, Carson City, 
directors for two years; Lee W. Todd, Corun- 
na, director for one year. 

K. P. KIMBALL, reporting for the resolu- 
tion com’ite, read resolutions expressing the 
appreciation of the Ass’n for the courtesies 
of the hotel, thanking the convention speak- 
ers, and endorsing the action of the bean job- 
bers on April 15 covering shipment of only top 
grades of beans. The resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Retiring-Pres. Rowell turned the gavel over 
to Pres.-Elect Smith who expressed his ap- 
preciation for the honor and promised to do 
his best. 

Adjourned sine die. 


Cline’s. motion was seconded and 


Detroit Convention Notes 


Detroit attracted the ladies as well as the 
men, its shops, shows and other attractions 
inviting increased attendance. 


ATTENDANCE the second day more than 
doubled over the first. Doubtless the thrilling 
ball game between the major league Detroit 
Tigers and New York Yankees, was the rea- 
son. Fans were not disappointed. 


SUPPLY, brokerage, and merchandising 
firms held open house in suites at the hotel. 
Part of the equipment in the Stickle-Swift 
suite was a private bar for the pleasure of 
the guests. 


IFLACK-PENNELL CO., represented by its 
pres., Edw. B. Flack, found wide-spread in- 
terest and many prospective customers in its 
exhibit of one of the new type hammer mills 
that incorporate many of the ideas particularly 
attractive to the Michigan trade. 


THE MICHIGAN Elevator Exchange gave 
a dinner for the entire convention at noon on 
Saturday. The satisfying repast was followed 
by introduction of “Iffy, the Dopester” of the 
Detroit Free Press, who regaled the guests 
with many interesting and humorous anec- 
dotes about famous new and old players, with 
particular reference to that genius of base- 
ball history, Ty Cobb. “Iffy’s’” reminiscing 
came to a close just in time for the guests to 
jump into taxi cabs supplied by the Elevator 


Exchange, and get to Navin Field for the 
opening inning. 
SOUVENIRS were plentiful. The Lan- 


sing Grain Co. distributed strokers for level- 
ing off the grain in grain testing buckets. 
Abe Bader distributed cigars after the lunch- 
eon. Abe, himself, walked up and down the 
rows of seated guests with an invitation to 
“help yourself.” Chase Bag Co. placed a 
memo book at each plate. Stickle-Swift, Inc., 
distributed a collection of trinkets, including 
“lucky” rabbits’ feet, pocket ’kerchiefs, and 
bottle openers with a bell attached so that 
the opening of a bottle would be attended 
by the proper amount of noise. 


In Attendance 


More than half of the delegates, arriving 
late on Friday night or early Saturday morn- 
ing, failed to register. Actual attendance, in- 


cluding delegates, their wives and_ families, 
was very close to 500. 

Among those present were: Wm. Collins, 
Avoca; Fred M. Cross and L. Wolfe, Bad Axe; 
R. D. Chatfield and Ted Snelling, Bay City; H. 
EK. Henne, Bay Port; Leo D. Cline. Birch Run; 
Cc. H. Wendt, Brown City; B. H. Ellis, Byron; 
A. BE. Atwell. Art Atwell and F. H. Reid. Cass 
City; B! Miller, Carson City; H. E. Frederick, 
Jno. Rickel and R. C. Walsh, Detroit; D. N 
Protzman, Elkton; H. A. Smith, Elsie. 

EK. W. Aymer, Fair Grove; L. L. Green, Flint; 
A. Phillips, Flushing; W. M. Brock and Minor 
Walton, Grand Rapids; F. D. Hoople, Grand- 
ville; W. M. Cole, A. L. Ward and Jim Thomp- 
son, Jackson; R. H. Kerr, Kinde; R. C, Smith, 
Lake Odessa; C. S. Benton, C. H. Runciman 
Lowell; B. A. Bert, W 


Pomeroy, Middleton; 


[Concluded on page 253] 
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Digest of recent decisions by State and Federal Courts involving rules, methods and practices 
of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Arbitration.—Arbitrator’s: conception of 
duty to be representation of party who appoint- 
ed him, instead of impartial arbitration of 
controversy held to require abrogation of 
award for such party.—Moffsinger us. Thomip- 
son. Supreme Court of Colorado. 54 Pac. 
(2d) 683. 


Crop Mortgage.—Chattel mortgage on 
crops given by lessee to creditors to secure 
debts owed to several creditors, in an amount 
considerably less total value of crops belong- 
ing to lessee, held not void as an attempted 
assignment for benefit of creditors——Metzler 
us. Foster Holding Co.. Supreme Court of 
California. 54 Pac. (2d) 447. 


Consignee Liable for Freight Charges.— 
Where consignee directed reconsignment of 
shipment refused by it, such reconsignment 
constituted such exercise of dominion over 
shipment as to render consignee liable for 
freight charges where order for reshipment 
was unequivocal and did not indicate agency, 
notwithstanding notice to carrier prior to ar- 
rival of shipment that consignee was only 
agent and had no beneficial title in shipment — 
Penn. R. Co. v. Lord & Spencer. Supreme 
Judicial Court of Masachusetts. 3 N. E. (2d) 
Zoe 


Buyer Liable for Delay in Baling Hay.— 
Clyde Stephenson sold 200 tons of hay on 
his ranch to the Kenworthy Grain & Milling 
Co. at $11 per ton for No. 1 first, second and 
third cuts of alfalfa for shipment after Oct. 
3 through sweat. Stephenson had 275 tons 
of hay stacked Sept. 3 and it was through 
sweating Oct. 3. The rainy season began 
Oct. 21. On Oct. 12 and 18 buyer was given 
notice that the hay was through sweating; but 
buyer did not send baler until about Nov. 12 
when large quantities of hay had been spoiled 
by wet weather. Stephenson brought suit 
for $231 damages for hay so lost at $11 per 
ton and was given judgement for $196.—Su- 
ee Court of Washington. 56 Pac. (2d) 


Surrender of Shipment Without Payment 
cf Draft—Carrier over which two carloads 
of potatoes were shipped under order Bs/L 
with drafts attached, and its lessee which 
surrendered one carload of potatoes with- 
out presentation of order B/L on presen- 
tation of paid draft, and second carload of 
potatoes on surrender of order B/L_ with- 
out payment of draft held lable to shipper for 
loss sustained in transaction, as against conten- 
tion that railroads were not liable since car 


which had not been paid for was not that 
which was delivered without surrender of 
B/L.—M orse-Hubbard Co. v. Mich. Cent. R. 


Co. Appellate Court of Illinois. 3 N. E. 


(2d) 93. 


Death from Fumigating Gas.—Death of 
mill employe from fumigating gas held not 
compensable where employe violated employer’s 
instructions in entering mill, since accident did 
not arise out of and in course of his employ- 
ment. Adolph Anderson, for 29 years em- 
ployed by the Russell-Miller Milling Co., had 
only experience with chloropicrin fumigation, 
sprayed by hand; but on the night of July 
31, 1933, the mill was fumigated with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas. Arriving first next morn- 
ing evidently he supposed it was tear gas and 
entered disregarding the posted notice to stay 
out. He punched the time clock and went to 
the locker on third floor when he was over- 
come. The head miller also testified he had 
orally instructed Anderson not to enter the 
mill the morning of Aug. 1. The watchman 
tried by physical force to keep Anderson from 
entering, but he managed to duck under his 
arm.—Clara Anderson v. Russell-Miller Mill- 
mg Co. Supreme Court of Minnesota. 267 
Na WW, oO. 


A delegation of the western wheat pools 
visited Ottawa Sept. 9 to protest against the 
fixed price of 87% cents as too low. Hon. 
W. D. Euler made no definite undertaking, 
but told them their representations would be 
laid before the cabinet. 
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180,000 Bus. Concrete 
Storage Annex 


Included in the improvements in the recon- 
struction of the plant of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., was a storage annex with 
capacity for 180,000 bus. of wheat to bring the 
company’s total storage space to 600,000 bus. 

This annex is 76 ft. 7 inches long, 45 ft. 9 
inches Wide, 78 ft. high, adjoining the com- 
pany’s previous elevator and storage unit with 
extension of the conveyor gallery and tunnel. 

In appearance this reinforced concrete annex 
is block-like with rounded edges. Actually it is 
composed of six tanks, 22 ft. in diameter, and 
eight interspace bins. The hopper bottoms of 
the tanks are of steel. All spouting to and from 
conveyor belts is of steel. 

An extension of the conveyor frame and 24 
inch rubber covered conveyor belt from the 
main elevator delivers grain into the tanks and 
bins from the 934xl0% ft. conveyor gallery 
on top of the annex. Grain is carried back to 
the head house by two 20 inch conveyor belts” 
in the conveyor tunnel. Conveyor rollers turn 
on anti-friction bearings so easily that a single 
5 h.p. motor with speed reducer pulls 400 ft. of 
loaded belt. 

Other improvements in the remodeling and 
rebuilding of the F. W. Stock & Sons plant 
included replacing of the wood walls of the 
2,500 bbl. flour mill with reinforced concrete, 
and the construction of a 190x40 ft. 5-story 
doughnut flour, laboratory, and do1ghnut ma- 
chine unit. 

In rebuilding the walls of the flour mill the 
concrete was poured as rapidly as the old walls 
were torn out, and followed the removal of the 
old walls upward. Operation of the mill con- 
tinued uninterrupted during the building process. 

The doughnut flour unit is modernly designed 
to match the reconstructed flour mill. Its walls 
and floors are concrete as well as its exterior. 
Into this the company will move all the dough- 
nut flour machinery from its plant at Litchfield, 
adding modern machinery where old machinery 
has become obsolete and increasing the produc- 
ing capacity. Into this building also will be 
moved the company’s laboratory, and the ma- 
chinery with which the company manufactures 
its Daisy automatic doughnut machines, clever, 
shiny, visible devices that make doughnuts from 
dough without the touch of human hands. 


The Government has destroyed 6,410,866 
hogs and we have since imported, in 1935, 
13,908,176 lbs. of pork. 


Reinforced Concrete Elevator of F. W, Stock & Sons at Hillsdale, Mich, 
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Estimating Quantities of Grain for Warehouse 
Accounting 


By Frederic C. Dobson 
Copyright, 1936, by Frederic C. Dobson, Chicago 


CHAPTER IIIT—CONCLUSIONS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO LAWS OF 
DYNAMICS 


From a careful analysis of all of the writer’s 
research, to date, including the selected, typical 
studies reviewed in chapter II, the following 
definite conclusions have been drawn. It may 
be well to point out that none of these conclu- 
sions has been predicted on theory, but rather, 
all have been based on very careful correlation 
ot years of laboratory and practical experiments, 
and have been checked or proved in estimating 
practice and experiences and found applicable 
in every case tried, which involved quantities of 
grain totaling greater than the average total 
spring wheat crop in the entire United States. 

The physical laws, particularly those of dy- 
namics, presumably applying to these proved 
facts (with the possible exception of “I” and 
“J’),. will be apparent to anyone who has made 
a thorough study of the problem. Some ex- 
planation might, however, serve to make the 
application of these laws more readily discern- 
able. The writer has, therefore, appended such 
an explanation to each of his conclusions (A’, 
B’, etc.). It should be clearly understood that 
these appended sections are neither conclusions 
nor development of theory, but merely discus- 
sions intended to clarify the relation indicated 
above. 

A.—At least in large, deep, concrete bins, no 
settling takes place in grain after it has been 
placed in a bin, unless heating or insect damage 
occurs. All packing or compression takes place 
when the grain is being run into a bin. AI- 
though it was possible that some settling may 
occur in small wooden houses with very shallow 
bins which are subjected to great vibration, no 
actual proof has been found by the writer. The 
rate” of such possible settling would be very 
difficult, if at all possible, to determine and ex- 
cept in rare, individual cases it may safely be 
ignored. 

A'—Compression of any mass of material 
made up of particles of irregular shape, whether 
caused by packing, direct pressure or settlement, 
involves the nestling together and the compres- 
sion of the individual particles so as to more 
totally occupy a minimum of the space available. 
While settlement can easily be demonstrated in 
a test kettle or a box of grain simply by shaking 
or tapping the container, it must be realized that 
the grain has been dropped into the container 
from a height of only a few inches and from a 
static. condition. The impact with which the 
first particles struck the bottom was slight, the 
total force exerted by the entire mass, as ver- 
tical and lateral pressures, was small. 

Under commercial conditions grain is dropped 
into a bin from a height of many feet and usu- 
ally has attained some velocity before being dis- 
charged into the bin from a spout or belt trip- 
per. The first particles of grain strike the bot- 
tom with a terrific impact, which is followed by 
gradually decreasing impacts as the bin is filled. 
A tremendous force is exerted by the vertical 
and lateral pressures in the grain as it piles up 
in the bin, and both of these forces serve to com- 
press the entire mass into a minimum _ space 
while it is being placed in the bin. No further 
compression can take place unless some addi- 
tional pressure is applied or unless actual shrink- 
age occurs in the size of the individual particles, 
such as might be possible where unusual heating 
and subsequent cooling occurs or where the ac- 
tual temperature of the entire mass is lowered 
considerably or where great damage is caused by 
insects, The compressing forces of impact and 
vertical and lateral pressures may not be great 
enough in small, shallow bins to cause the mass 
of grain to occupy a minimum space, and, if the 
bins were subjected to great vibration from ma- 


chinery or passing trains, further compression 
could be possible. 

B.—tThe packing effect in grains varies greatly 
according to the various combinations of fac- 
tors, as pointed out in Chapter I, but it can be 
accurately measured under any combination of 
factors by conducting studies similar to those 
reviewed in Chapter II. 

C.—Packing effect in grain in a bin is appar- 
ently caused by two major factcrs: (1) the 
Impact of the grain when it is dropped into a 
bin from a height hundreds of times greater 
than the height of the funnel in the standard 
testing apparatus, and (2) the Pressures ex- 
erted by the weight of the mass of grain as it 
stands in the bin. Other factors must be con- 
sidered, but they are all contributory to these 
two. 

C’—Although the rate cf packing effect in 
grain in a bin is affected by a combination of 
factors, it becomes evident that all other factors 
are contributory to the two major factors when 
the relation of these factors to each other is 
understood. The condition, dockage, moisture 
content, temperature, broken kernels and foreign 
material in a mass of grain are all contributory 
factors to the test weight of the grain. The test 
weight, the kind of grain and the depth of the 
bin are contributory factors that determine the 
impact of the grain when it is dropped into a bin. 
Similarly, all of these factors, together with the 
material of construction and the hydraulic 
radius, which is determined by the size and 
shape of a bin, are all contributory factors 
which determine the vertical and lateral pres- 
sures and which in turn determine the pressure 
exerted by the weight of the mass of grain as 
it stands in a bin. Although the possible exist- 
ence of other factors, such as changes in condi- 
tion and temperature, is fully realized, it is felt 
that these factors are totally contributory to one 
or more of the factors which have been consid- 
ered and that they will be provided for if the 
determination of the major factors is made at 
the time of any estimate or experiment. 

NOTE: As practically all grain estimated for 
purposes of inventory in warehouse accounting 
is “in condition” and contains less than 16 per 
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cent moisture, the writer has confined his studies 
to such grain. No attempt has been made to 
provide for the possible effect of high moisture 
content on the packing effect of various grains. 
Some studies of this factor have shown that 
moisture content ranging up to 8 per cent has no 
appreciable effect on test weight, but that above 
8 per cent the test weight is affected in inverse 
proportion. The co-efficient of friction in grain 
of high moisture content is considerably higher 
than in grain of the same test weight, but of 
lower moisture content, and its rate of PE 
might, therefore, reasonably be expected to be 
proportionately lower than its test weight alone 
would indicate. 


15, The United States Warehouse Administration 
states that it has proof that this rate amounts to only 
three-tenths of one per cent and that it all occurs dur- 
ing the first three days after the grain has been placed 
in the bins. 


Spontaneous Combustion of 
Soybeans 


Under a condition that just a little air is sup- 
plied, and not enough to cool off the mass, the 
temperature of the grain or soybeans will rise, 
radiation of heat being prevented by the non- 
conducting character of the surrounding mass 
of beans or grain. The mass will heat to the 
ignition degree, and burst into flames if disturbed 
to let in sufficient air. If not disturbed and the 
supply of air continues limited, the mass will 
char into a black coal and in course of time 
cool off. 

In the engraving herewith is shown the 
charred remnants of what were once soybeans 
that look and feel like charcoal and have a 
decidedly burned odor. The white beans were 
placed in the photograph for contrast. 

These beans were part of a lot of about 3,000 
bushels which went into two bins of an Illinois 
elevator toward the end of the last combine sea- 
son. Reports differ as to when the heating was 
first discovered, but they were probably not 
turned before June of this year, at which time 
they had to be chopped and pounded loose from 
the sides of the bins. A sample was sent to the 
University of Illinois for a report, which report 
said the beans had very apparently gone through 
a fire. 

In the opinion of insurance men familiar with 
grain and bean elevator fires, the condition of 
these beans is an answer to a number of fires 
from “unknown” causes in elevators handling 
soybeans. This one just happened not to take 
fire, probably due to lack of air. 
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Rockford, Ill—The Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will meet here Oct. 8. 

Churchill, Man.—Twenty boats are ex- 
pected to load wheat from the opening ot 
navigation, Aug. 9, to its close in October. 

Fort William, Ont—Twenty wheat-laden 
ships left Fort William Sept. 8. The week 
saw the heaviest movement since the opening 
of navigation. 

Chicago, Ill.—At the Sept. 24 luncheon of 
the Traffic Club at the Palmer House the 
“Purchase of Transportation” will be the 
topic of several speakers, among them heavy 
shippers. 

Grain and grain products were loaded into 
32,679 cars during the week ending Sept. 5, 
against 36,649 in the like week of 1935, as 
reported by the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Albany, N. Y.—On account of a cut in the 
rate for hauling grain from Buffalo to New 
York, many boats are quitting the traffic. 
The normal rate of 4 to 6 cents a bushel is 
said to have been cut to 3% cent. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Board 
of Trade has asked a special rate on Argen- 
tine corn from Gulf ports to eastern Kansas 
and Missouri River points, about 30c per 100 
Ibs. under the domestic rate. 

Motor Carrier rules and regulations for 
bonds, insurance and qualification have been pro- 
mulgated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, obtainable from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, government printing office, price 10 cents. 

Fort William, Ont.—The Lake Shippers 
Clearance Ass’n reports the movement of 
60 shiploads of grain out of Fort William 
during August. Of the 23.062,807 bus. Buf- 
falo received 3,326,120 bus., and Port Col- 
borne 3,320,936 bus. 


Oral argument will be heard Oct. 1 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on free 
pick-up and delivery by the railroads. In 
their briefs the rail carriers declare there is 
a real public demand for the service. Why 
not let the railroads run their own business? 


Motor Joint Boards to the number of over 
150 for groups of states have been appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. An- 
drew Olson of the Illinois State Commission is 
appointed chairman of Joint Board No. 149 for 
Illinois. Board No. 53 for Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana has as chairman O. E. Boyd, assistant 
superintendent, motor transportation division, 
Iowa State Commissidn. 


Meyer & Jockusch Trading Co., Houston, 
Tex., has written the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a letter that the proposed reduced rates 
on Argentine corn to Kansas City and other 
points in W. T. L. territory would penalize 
Texas farmers who had a surplus of corn. The 
Temple Grain & Hay Co. of Fort Worth de- 
clares “such a reduction in rates on imported 
grain is a gross discrimination against United 
States products,” in a letter to the Commission. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The government, on Sept. 
9, appointed a permanent national harbors 
board, which will have jurisdiction over prin- 
cipal Canadian ports in place of individual 


harbor commissions formerly _ existing. 
Ralph Campney of Vancouver has been 
named chairman of the board. Col. A. E. 


Dubuc, chief engineer of the department of 
railways and canals, and B. J. Roberts, as- 
sistant deputy minister of finance, were 
named members of the three-man board. 
They have jurisdiction over the ports of 
Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, and Vaucouver. All 
three members will receive salaries of 


$10,000. 
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The Truck Owners Asscciation of Califor- 
nia asked the Interstate Commission to recon- 
sider its order of July 11 requiring motor con- 
tract carriers to file their contracts, alleging 
the order violates the Constitution, and the cona- 
mission modified its order changing the date 
effective from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Oral contract 
copies must be filed with the commission and 
kept open for public inspection. 


Louisville, Ky.—At a meeting Sept. 10 
called by the Louisville Board of Trade the 
investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Ohio River crossings to the-South- 
east was considered, and it was unanimously 
decided to petition the Commission not to 
hold the general hearing until after the pres- 
ent revised rates have had a fair trial. Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cairo, Nash- 
ville, Knoxville, Evansville and Seymour, 
Ind., were represented. 


The three grain cargo ships built for Louis 
Dreyfus et Cie have been placed in service. 
Their overall length is 469 ft., gross capacity 
9,150 metric tons, draft loaded 25 feet, service 
speed 14 knots. These ships were built ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Bureau 
Veritas and are of the shelter-deck type with 
an inclined stem and a cruiser type of stern. 
The hulls are built in accordance with the 
Maierform design. This form is claimed to 
be particularly favorable for the transport of 
grain, on account of the extraordinary stabil- 
ity and seagoing qualities. 

Duluth, Minn.—The fast pace set by the 
steel industry has caused a stepping up of 
iron ore loading causing the addition of 17 
bulk freighters into the service the past 
month. The demand for boats came on so 
fast that owners had no time to outfit tied 
up steamers, so they went out in the market 
and picked up every available carrier. Grain 
shippers found a tight situation when they 
wanted vessel tonnage. The rate on wheat 
for delivery Buffalo, went up 4c to flat 2%c. 
If there was any large amount of grain to 
be shipped east by boat the rate would un- 
doubtedly stiffen further.—F. G. C. 


Examiner A. G. Hagerty’s recommenda- 
tions against transit have been refuted in a 
brief by E. H. Hogueland of the Southwest- 
ern Millers League in Docket No. 26140. Mr. 
Hogueland says: “the questions raised by 
the Examiner have been passed on contrary 
to his recommendations in so many cases 
thru the years that we are greatly surprised 
at his proposed interpretation of the law and 
the tariffs of the carriers. Such construction, 
if accepted by the Commission, would prac- 
tically destroy transit, and create the greatest 
sort of discriminations against grain and mill- 
ing interests located at interior points, which 
under the present system of transit are 
equalized with all competitors located on 
reasonably direct routes between the origin 
of the grain and the final destination of the 
grain or its products.” 


Emergency drouth rates effective Sept. 15 
to Dec. 31 have been authorized by the West- 
ern railroads: The rates apply on the follow- 
ing articles: List A—Hay, alfalfa hay, soy- 
bean hay, etc. List B—Cornstalks, etc. List 
C—Alfalfa meal, barley, bran, corn, cotton- 
seed cake or meal, poultry and animal feed, 
middlings, oats, screenings, shorts, sorghum 
grains and a few other articles. On com- 
modities in Lists A and C 6638% of the pro- 
portional, local or joint rates are provided; on 
commodities in List B 50% of the propor- 
tional, local or joint rates. Transit will not 
be allowed on commodities in Lists A and B; 
transit privileges will be allowed on com- 
modities in List C. Shipments will be way- 
billed at commercial tariff rates and charges 
will be adjusted to the reduced basis at desti- 
nation. A certificate must be furnished the 
railroad agent at destination and must be 


signed by a designated state or federal gov- 
ernment representative. 


To obtain a saving of 2 to 4% cents a 
bushel for a few grain shippers, taxpayers 
of the United States would have to pay 15 
cents for every bushel of grain handled by 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, accord- 
ing to an article by C. H. Callaghan, man- 
ager, Maritime Exchange, in a recent issue 
of the Bulletin, published by the Exchange. 
Use of Credit Tonnage slips is not an 
abuse or unwarranted extension of transit, ac- 
cording to Examiner R. G. Taylor in No. 27391, 
Larabee Flour Mills v. C., B. & Q., awarding 
$13.99 reparation on wheat from Jennings, Sel- 
den and Oswego, Kan., milled at Clinton, Mo., 
and products forwarded to Corbin, Ky., and 
Burlington, Ia. Mr. Taylor held that use of 
tonnage credit slips was virtually an indispensa- 
ble incident in the orderly operation of transit, 
and that the findings of the commission in the 
Rudy-Patrick case should be overruled. The 
Larabee Mills was supported by Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce everywhere. 


Truck Rates too Low 


John L. Rogers, director of the new Buro 
of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, says truckers are reducing their 
rates to a dangerously low point. 

“The tendency is lower and lower, and I 
fear it will get so low that they can’t carry 
on. Then the public will not have the advan- 
tages of motor transport such as they have had 
and are entitled to. We are afraid rates will 
reach the point where companies can’t continue 
in business and pay reasonable wages, work 
reasonable hours, and give service as they 
should.” 

He said if it could be proved retailers charged 
more for goods delivered twenty miles away 
than for goods transported only ten miles 
“they might be assumed to be in the trucking 
business,” and subject to the Motor Vehicle 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re— 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4%x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edi- 
provision and _ grain 


148 pages, 41%4x5% inches. Cloth 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
sae 00° sent as one. In English. Price, 

Bentley's Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in  cablegrams. 814x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com— 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank @ode words. Price $85.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain_ trade. 152 pages, 614x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
Fae rd a export Bac ue 6x7 
nchés, pages, ou n flexibl 
leather, $12.50. x Bae 

All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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Reports of new firms, changes, deaths and failures; new elevators, 


Ta 
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feed mills, improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California Milling Co., 
feed and flour manufacturer, plans erection of 
a building 225x244 feet, to cost $25,000. 


Tulare, Cal.—A. grain elevator and approxi- 
mately 150 tons of stored grain on the Carl 
Shannon ranzh six miles from Tulare burned 
Sept. 1, at 3:30 a. m. Some of the feed was 
saved. 


Sacramento, Cal.—As a result of the efforts of 
the California, Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, two new inspectors have recently been 
appointed to check up on itinerant grain and 
hay peddlers, who are said to have nearly 
ruined the wholesale hay business of this state 
and are on the way to doing the same to the 
grain business. These inspectors will cover the 
principal truck routes over the state. 


Sacramento, Cal.—New members of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n are as 
follows: Humboldt Creamery Ass’n, Fernbridge; 
Floden Bros., Modesto; Linder Hardware Co., 
Tulare; W. D. Ortley, Alviso; U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Los Angeles; Wilson & Geo. Meyer 
& Co., San Francisco; Arden Salt Co., San 
Francisco; Christoffersen’s Poultry, Egg & Feed 
Market, Turlock; C. C. Stafford, Puento; Atlas 
Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles; Victorville 
Lime Rock Co., Los Angeles; Edward B. Regan, 
Los Angeles. 


CANADA 


Brownsville, Ont.—A feed and flour mill is 
being erected by John Vincent. 
Sarnia, Ont.—A mew warehouse has been 


erected by the Sarnia Elvtr. Co. on the water- 
front here. 

Calgary, Alta.—The Dominion Government 
grain elevator here has been equipped with sev- 
eral screen-type grain separators. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—Fire broke out in the Ca- 
nadian Government Elvtr. at 2:40 p. m., Aug. 
30. Damage was slight, being confined to one 
bin. 

Tillsonburg, Ont.—A large office building is 
being erected by S. G. Vance, wholesale and re- 
tail grain and feed man, adjacent to his ware- 
house. 


New Hamburg 
Ltd., of Hanover 
burg Flour Mills, 
Charles Edit. 

St. Thomas, Ont.—Field beans are _ being 
cleaned, processed and stored at the warehouse 
of the Empire Flour Mills plant by Hiram Walk- 
er & Sons Grain Corp., which recently leased 
the plant. 

Calgary, Alta. ta Pacific Grain Co. 
has appointed K. C. Allen, of this city, general 
manager, succeeding J. R. Murray, who for sev- 
eral months has been chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Mr. Allen, whose head- 
quarters will be in Calgary, was formerly west- 
ern manager of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 


Ft. William, Ont.—The Ft. William Grain Ex- 
change Bldg. was struck by a bolt of lightning 
Sept. 14 during a severe electrical storm that 
lasted for an hour. The five-story building was 
reported to have quivered from top to bottom, 
but the damage was comparatively slight, the 
base of the flag pole being splintered and two 
small holes made in the roof. Fire started at 
the holes but was quickly extinguished. 


Ft. William, Ont.—A new commercial grade 
for lightweight malting barley has been estab- 
lished by the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada under the name of No. 3 ex. c. w., six 
row special a/e weight, the minimum weight per 
bushel for this grade being 46 pounds. In all 
other respects barley to qualify for this special 
grade must ccmply with the definition for No. 
2 ex, c. W., Six row barley, as specified in the 


Canada Grain Act. 


, Ont.—William Knechtel & Co., 
Ont., have bot the New Ham- 
operated by A. H. Otto and 


Churchill, Man.—The grain carrier Avon River, 


which went aground on Mansel Island at the 
mouth of Hudson Bay Sept. 16, was abandoned 
three days later. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—For breaking and entering 
a box car on the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
tracks and stealing seven bags of wheat, John 
Kryroychka was sentenced to two months in 
jail, on Sept. 8. 


Eston, Sask.—The Eston Milling Co., Ltd., has 
been organized to erect a 75-barrel flour mill at 
Eston and produce breakfast foods and other 
cereal products. A wheat puffing machine has 
already been installed and the product has been 
introduced to the market under the name of 
Ford’s Puffs-O Wheat.—Eston Milling Co. 


Montreal, Que.—A new form of bank guaranty 
to cover advances on grain has been approved 
by the Harbor Commissioners of Montreal, fol- 
lowing conferences between representatives of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange, Montreal banks 
and local harbor officials.- The agreement re- 
moves the last obstacle to amicable working 
arrangements between the local grain trade on 
the one hand and the Federal Government and 
local harbor authorities on the other. Previously 
the Federal Government, following strong repre- 
sentations from the grain trade, had rescinded 
its decision to increase the tariff of charges for 
handling grain in the port. 

Winnipeg, Man.—At the annual meeting of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, held Sept. 9, 
the following officers were elected: Pres., W. J. 


Dowler; vice-presidents, Henry Grauer and John 
W. Horn. The new council is composed of the 
following: C. C. Fields, Leroy D. Godfrey, C. E. 
Eggleston, G. W. P. Heffelfinger, C. E. Hayles, 
R. W. Milner, Stanley Jones, R. C. Reece, W. 
E. Reid, S. A. Searle, A. C. Reid, Sidney T. 
Smith. The com’ite on arbitration includes the 
following: C. E. Eggleston, John B. Fisher, 


F. O. Fowler, G. N. Heimbecker, C. E. Hunting, 
H. Sellers, G. R. Severson. Com/’ite on appeals: 


W. R. Bawlf, C. E. Hayles, W. A. Murphy, W. H. 
McWilliams, IE. S. Parker, J. A. Richardson, 
A.-P. White. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—C. B. Seldomridge, 
who operates elevators and mills here and at 
other points, recently celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary in the grain business at this point. 


Limon, Colo.—R. H. Baldwin, manager of the 
Robinson Grain Co.’s elevator for 13 years, re- 
signed recentiy on account of his health and 
has been succeeded by Lester Dawson, of Colo- 
rado Springs, who has been superintendent of 
the company’s plant there. 


Fowler, Colo.—The Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products. Co. expects to be grinding alfalfa 
meal in its Fowler mill by Oct. 1. For several 
years the mill has not been used as a meal mill 
and during tnat time it was converted into a 
bean plant for two seasons. New grinding 
equipment is being installed, also a 350-h.p. 
electric motor and new machinery thruout. 


ILLINOIS 


Wenona, Ill.—A meeting of grain dealers of 
the Streator territory will be held here at the 
Stanton Hotel, Sept. 24, at 6:30 p. m., when 
dinner will be served. 


Pecatonica, Ill—The Pecatonica Produce & 
Supply Co. has built a new cupola to its grain 
elevator, installed a larger scale and made other 
improvements. 


Brighton, tll.—After serving as manager of 
the Brighton Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. since 
its organization 15 years ago, John H. Hauter 
resigned late in August. 

Prairie du Rocher, [ll.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is discussing the matter of erecting an addi- 
tion to its elevator to house a feed grinder and 
mixer and an electric motor, and also to pro- 
vide warehouse room. 

Belvidere, 1J].—A new elevator will be erected 
next spring by Marshall Bros., whose grain ele- 
vator burned last winter. It will be equipped 
with electrically operated grinder, mixers and 
conveyors. The capacity will be 20,000 bus. 

Woodson, lil.—Two buildings belonging to the 
Woodson Elvtr. Co. burned at 10 a. m. Sun- 
day, Aug. 30; loss, estimated at $1,000; about 
half covered by insurance. One of the build-- 
ings was used for grain and feed storage and 
the other for housing trucks. 

Sheldon, ill—Mrs. Mary T. Hutchins, widow 
of Linas T. Hutchins, former grain operator of 
this place, died Sept. 13, at the age of 83 years. 
Since the death of her husband five years ago, 


Mrs. FPutchins had resided with her daughter, 
Mrs. F. C. Brown, of Riverside. 
Peoria, Ul.—A feed manufacturing plant is 


to be opened in this city by Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., of Seattle, Wash., which has been nego- 
tiating for the lease of a building here. If 
present plans do not miscarry, the company 
hopes to be marufacturing its calf feed here by 
November. 


Mahomet, Jll—The Mahomet Co-op. Grain 
Co. has sold its grain and coal business to Harry 


Tjardes, of Strawn, and G. C. Tjardes, of Em- 
ington, who own elevators at Gibson City, 
Strawn, Saybrook, Risk and Emington. C. P. 
Bauman, manager of the local elevator, has 


been retained in that capacity by the new own- 
ers. 

Griffin (r. d. from New Windsor), Ill.—The 
grain elevator here, for 40 years a landmark, 
burned Aug. 25, the cause believed to have 
been sparks from a passing locomotive. The 
elevator had not been in use for a number of 
years and the ownership had been lost in a 
maze of litigation which has involved it for a 
long period of time. 


Milledgeville, Il].—A. B. Puterbaugh, head of 
the A. B. Puterbaugh Grain Co., elevator oper- 
ator, on Sept. 1 received the congratulations of 
his many friends on the 50th anniversary 
of his entrance into the grain business here. 
Mr. Puterbaugh, who is 77 years of age and still 
active in business, shipped out the first car of 
grain and iivestock from this town. 
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Mattoon, Ill.—Prying open a door with a 
large iron brake shoe key, apparently stolen 
from the Big Four Railroad nearby, burglars 


entered the office of the Big 4 Elvtr. Co. during 
the night of Sept. 1 and stole about $340 in cash 
and nearly $2,500 in checks. 

Vatseka, Ill—The Peoples Grain & Lbr. Co. 
is making improvements at its plant, including a 
new brick and plate glass front to the build- 
ing. enlarging the office space to twice its for- 
size, putting in an additional drive just 
of the new office, also a showroom for 
builders hardware. 

Dixon, Il].—Wiilard E. Beanblossom, of On- 
awa, la., has purchased the Laing Mill and the 
business hereafter will be conducted as the 
Dixon Grain & Feed Co. The plant, which in- 
cludes an elevator and mill, has been operated 
by members of the Laing family since the 
founding of the business in 1872, and is one of 
the best known mills in this part of Illinois. 
John T. Laing, who has operated the business 
since 1915, died July 30, 1936. 


Olney, Ill.—The Butler Street Mill, as it was 
known locally, operated by Ed and Tom Wilson 
under the name of S. C. Wilson’s Sons, burned 
Saturday night, Sept. 5, together with a large 
barn near it, containing 22 hogs and pigs, and 
the three-story brick elevator across the alley 
was gutted; loss, over $20,000. This mill was 
the last of three mills that operated in Olney 
a generation ago, the other two having been dis- 
mantled years ago. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
A new high price for barley since 1920 was 
paid recently here when a car of choice linois 
malting barley sold at $1.46. 


Members of ‘he Chicago Board of Trade have 
voted to continue the securities department ox 
the exchange. The abandonment of the de- 
partment had been advocated by some members 
in the interest of economy. The department 
was organized in 1929. 

Roland MeHenry has been appointed resident 
manager of the Star Grain Co., affiliate of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., succeeding Leslie N. Perrin, 
who was recently elected a vice-pres. of the 
parent corporation, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. McHenry has represented the com- 
pany on the floor of the Board of Trade. 


An offer has been made by the Kimball Mill- 
ing Co., of Ft. Worth, Tex., to purchase the trus- 
tee’s interest in certain grain elevators be- 
longing to the Rosenbaum Grain Corp. and lo- 
cated in the state of Oklahoma, for $12,500. A 
hearing will be held in Chicago on Sept. 21 for 
a discussion of the offer. 

A number cof members of the Board of Trade 
presented a petition to the board asking for the 
banning of Argentine corn tenders on corn 
futures contracis, but the directors of the ex- 
change replied that they were without power in 
the matter, since the federal grain standards de- 
termine the classes and grades of grain. tender- 
able on Chicago futures contracts. 


The General Mills, Inc., has let the contract 
to Edwin Ahlskoz to overhaul and repair the 
Rialto working house and the Star Hlevatcr and 
connect the two houses across the 140-foot slip 
and across the Star Annex with an overhead 
bridge and a 36-foot reversible conveyor. The 
tile veneer enclosing the bins of the steel head- 
house of the Rialto has been removed and the 
steel walls are being repaired, braced and paint- 
ed. A new 7,000-bu. leg will be installed in the 


mer 
west 
paint and 


Star and a 12,000-bu. leg in the Rialto. The 350- 
foot reversible conveyor will deliver grain. to 


any bin in the Star Elevator and to the belt 
conveyors of the Rialto. Much new improved 
cleaning machinery will be added. 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co, 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 


INDIANA 


Amo, Ind.—fhe Amo Milling Co. has installed 
a Blue Streak Hammer Mill. 

Tocsin, Ind.—The Tocsin Lbr. & Grain Co. has 
installed a sheller which was furnished to them 
by the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Berne, Ind.—The Berne Equity Exchange has 
made the addition to its equipment of a style 
“B"” McMillin Wagon and Truck Dump. 

Marion, Ind.—The Hoosier Soybean Mills are 
now using the electric hoist and scalper ob- 
tained from the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Monticello, Ind.—Farmers EPlvtr. Co. has ex- 
changed its old type of McMillin Wheel Hooks 
for the latest and a much stronger type. 

Saratoga, Ind.—The Morrison-Teagarden ele- 
vator and other buildings are being painted with 
aluminum, and iron cladding is being renailed. 
—L. 

Fountain City, Ind.—Raymond Carman, of 
Lynn, Ind., has purchased the local elevator 
owned by Kenneth Muff and operated as the 
Muff Grain & Coal Co.—L. 

Bryant, Ind.—Geneva Milling & Grain Co. has 
purchased a local bank building to be used for 
the new hatehery, which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last July.—L. 

Decatur, Ind.—The presidency of the Central 
Sugar Co. will be taken over Nov. 1 by Roy N. 
Hall, of Chicago, who will also be vice-pres. of 


the Central Soya Co. and the McMillen Feed 
Mills. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Nelson D. Bishop, secy’- 


treas. of the Fred W. Scholl Grain Co., of this 
city, died Sept. 8 in a Cincinnati, O., hospital, 
following an illness of two weeks. Mr. Bishop 
was 43 years of age. 

Knightstown, Ind.—The O. C. Shirley Elvtr. 
burned Sept. 11; loss, approximately $45,000; 
building was insured for $15,000. A large quan- 


tity of alfalfa, timothy and clover seed and 
about six or seven tons of ground feed was 
saved, 


IOWA 


Sioux City, Ia.—C. J. Milligan & Son, Ine., is 


now occupying its own building on S. Cham- 
bers St. 
Akron, Ia.—William Snyder, manager of the 


Farmers Grain Co.’s elevator for several years. 
has taken a similar position at Larrabee, Ia. 

Newhall, Ila.—Thieves broke into the Beatty 
elevator early in the morning of Sept. 7, car- 
ried the office safe outside, hammered it open 
and stole about $8. 

Lake Park, Ia.—The C. E. Arnold Grain & 
Livestock Co. bot a large Clipper Cleaner and 
Fairbanks-Morse Motor from Ed Mueller, of 
Re oR. ELowell Co; 

Nemaha, la.—The new storage annex for the 
Nemaha Elvtr. Co. has been completed. It is 
of cribbed construction, covered with galvanized 
iron, and equipped with two 12-inch screw con- 
veyors to handle the grain to and from the ele- 
vator. The Van Ness Const. Co. had the con- 
tract. 

Dallas Center, [a.—The Dallas Center Mill Co., 
feed manufacturers, was host to about 85 farm- 
ers, Who enjoyed a fine chicken dinner, served 
at a local cafe, on the evening of Sept. 4, and 
later listened to a talk on the care and feeding 
of hogs principally, following which a round 
table discussion was conducted. 

Indianola, Ta.—Kent & Co., whose elevator 
burned recently, as reported in the Sept. 9 
Journals, has completed plans for the erection of 
a new elevator, to be of brick and frame con- 
struction, and modern in every way. Offices are 
being maintained, as heretofore, in the ware- 
house, which did not burn. The company has 
installed feed mixing machinery in an elevator 


in Des Moines, owned by the Des Moines 
Hivtr. and Grain Co., and expects to operate 
in Des Moines this fall and winter. It will 


maintain a complete stock of products in the 
Indianola warehouse. 


Consign 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
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Grundy Cen:er, Ia.—L. G. Clay, a former man- 
ager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, 
died at his home in Des Moines Aug. 25, fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

Larrabee, Ila.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has ap- 
pointed William Suyder manager of its elevator: 
Mr. Snyder comes from Akron, where he man- 
aged the Famers Grain Co.’s elevator. 

Coulter, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is con- 
structing a new Office at an estimated cost of 
$1000. It will be finished this week.—A. Vorhes, 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Whittemore, Ia.—The Kaschmitter Elvtr. is 
still here and we own and operate it. We have 
just finished ironcladding it and have put in a 
truck dump.—Whittemore Elvtr. Co., by De We 
Ault, mer. 

Thor, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
was visited by rokbers recently, who were dis- 
appointed in finding no money in the office. 
They took an adding machine, valued at $200. 
Entrance was gained by forcing the lock on the 
office door. 

Forest City, Ia.—New equipment has _ been 
installed in the office of the Farmers Co-op. 
Blvtr. Ass’n. A new all-steel combination coun- 
ter and filing cabinet has replaced the old 
counter with a wire grating that surrounded the 
weigher. 


KANSAS 


Sylvia, Kan.—The Midwest Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a molasses feed mixing machine at its 
elevator. 

Kan.—-The elder Mr. Kerns, of the 
is recovering from 


Oswego, 
Kerns Grain Products Co., 
a recent operation. 

Pratt, Kan.—Guy Sitton, manager of the Pratt 
Equity Elvtr., is serving his second term as 
mayor of this tcwn. 

Topeka, Kan.—The Topeka Flour Mill Co. 
will erect a $1,000 addition to its mill and a 
warehouse to cost $7,500. 

Hanover, Kan.—-George J. Imming has pur- 
chased a new hammer mill for his elevator. The 
mill is driven by a 30-h.p. electric motor. 

Frankfort, Kan.—Albert Roberts has taken 
over the Frankfort Flour Mill and will open for 
business about Oct. 15, after repairing building 
and installing new equipment have been com- 
pleted. 

Wichita, Kan.—Damage estimated at $20,000 
was done by fire, principally on the second floor 
of the Ralston Purina Co.’s plant, early this 
month. Two units of the plant were not crippled, 
and business was continued without serious in- 
terruption. 


Dodge City, Kan.—Since our last bulletin we 
are pleased to report the following additions to 
our membership, 51 in number and making 126 
new members received since June 15: Adair- 
Morton Grain Co., Wichita; Coleman-Batt Grain 
Co., Wichita; John Hayes Grain Co., Wichita; 
Beyer Grain Co., Wichita; Ashton Elvtr. Co., 
Ashton; Bowen Flour Mills Co., Independence; 
Stauffer-Cammack Grain Co., Baxter Springs; 
Kelso Seed Co., Pittsburg; Farmers Co-op. 
Ass'n, Tescott; Jackman Roller Mills; Minneap- 
olis; Farmers Co-op. Grain & Supply Co., Han- 
ston; C. D. Bondurant Grain Co., Laird; Dan- 
nenburg Grain & Supply Co., Gaylord; Burr Oak 
Mill & Elvtr. Co., Burr Oak; Ponton Grain Co., 
Simpson; Johnson-Thierolf Mere. Co., Solomon 
Rapids; Delphos Milling Co., Delphos; Farmers 
Union Co-op. Ass'n, Clyde; McCoy Grain Co., 
Sublette; Farmers Co-op. Grain & Supply Co., 
Hnsign; Farmers Co-op. Grain & Supply Co., 
Haggard; Garden City Co-op. & Equity Exch., 
Garden City; Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. & Merc. 
Ass'n, Dighton; Healy Co-op. Elvtr. Co., Healy; 
St. Francis Mere. Equity Exch., St. Francis: 
McDonald Iquity Exch., McDonald; Beardsley 
Iiquity Mere. Exch., Beardsley; Atwood Equity 


Co-op. Exch., Atwood; Ludell Equity Co-op. 
Hixech., Ludell; C. M. Lofton Grain Co., Cedar 
Bluffs; Montezuma Co-op. Exch., Montezuma. 


-—J. F. Moyer, sec’y Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. 
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ommander-Larabee Milling Co., Marysville, 
end Farmers Union Elvtr. & Supply Co, Star 
Valley, recently suffered damage by wind. 

Larned, Kan —Reconditioning of the former 
Keystone Milling Co.’s plant, recently purchased 
by the Stafford County Flour Mills Co., as re- 
ported in the Aug. 26 Journals, has been started. 
It is estimated that the cost will be about 
$10,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Lancaster, Ky.—A new feed mixer was re- 
cently installed by the Lancaster Milling Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—John S. Green, for many years 
with H. Verhoeff & Co., of this city, is now 
with the Fenley Grain Co., also of this city. 


MARYLAND 


Smithsburg, Md.—The Ingram Flour Mill near 
here is again being operated after being idle for 
several years. C. W. Sleasman is the manager. 

Baltimore, Md.—-The Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce is still an active cash market for 
grain and always will be. However, it has sur- 
rendered its liceuse as a contract market and 
. will not deal in grain futures. 


MICHIGAN 


Hemlock, Mich.—The Hemlock Co-op. 
Co. sustained wind damage on Aug. 22. 

Cass City, Mich.—The Frutchey Bean Co. is 
installing three rew 15-ton scales at its elevators 
at this point, Deford and Greenleaf. 

Ruth, Mich.—The Michigan Elvtr. Exchange 
has bot the Charles P. Cook elevator here and 
will continue to buy grain and beans. 

Colon, Mich.—The Colon Elvtr. Co. has filed 
bankruptcy schedules in federal court, showing 
liabilities of $42,255 and assets of $10,500. 

Carleton, Micn.—Two new trucks, a Ford and 
an International, have brot the fleet of Kahl- 
baum Bros. to four. A new corn sheller was 
also installed recently. 


Elvtr. 


Mulliken, Mich.—Using nitrogylcerine to open 
the safe, burgiars stole $100 in cash, $75 in 
checks and some valuable papers during the 
night of Aug. 27, from the Mulliken Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator. 


Newport. Mich.—The new grain, mill and feed 
plant being built for the Harrington Milling Co., 
incorporated by L. A. Harrington, pres., Robert 
BH. Harrington, vice-pres., and Dorman L. Har- 
rington, sec’y-treas., is expected to be in opera- 
tion for buying grain by the end of October, 
and milling operations are expected to start by 
Jan. 1. The plant is of frame construction, 
iron-clad. The elevator will have 20,000 bus. 

- storage capacity in five cribbed bins, with re- 
inforced concrete hoppers, poured as a part of 
the foundation. The elevating machinery will 
be arranged and have speed to handle 1,000 bus. 


per hour. The flour milling unit with capacity 
for 115 barrels daily, will have five double 
stands of one 9x24-in. and four 9x18-in. rolls. 


The feed grinding and mixing unit will be com- 
plete, with a hammer mill, an attrition mill, a 
144-ton horizontal Eureka Feed Mixer, and bins 
and elevating equipment for convenient opera- 
tion. The grain receiving equipment will handle 
all grains and be fitted with an overhead truck 
lift. Mr. Harrington and his sons have had 
years of grain and milling experience operating 
the John Strong Milling Co., at South Rockwood, 
whose plant burned last February. 


Michigan Headquarters 


Elevator Equipment and Supplies 


FLACK PENNELL CO. 
Phone 25181 Sagimaw, Mich. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


and a complete line of grain and seed testing 
equipment. Every item guaranteed up to 
government specifications. 


HARRY B. OLSON 
ASHLAND BLOCK CHICAGO, ILL. 


Zeeland, Mich.—The Zeeland Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n recently purchased two large elevator 
head drives from the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—The Ralston-Purina Co. 
plans construction of a new factory building 
for the manufacture of a shredded biscuit cereal, 
involving the outlay of $750,000. 

Deerfield, Mich.—The Deerfield Milling Co. has 
co-operated with the Deerfield Farmers Union 
in the joint purchase of a new 15-ton Howe 
Truck Scale, which has just been installed ad- 
jacent to the company’s mill. 


MINNESOTA 


Sebeka, Minn.—The Victoria Elvtr. Co. 
installed a large power feed mixer. 


° 
has 


A. Cairns, Foley, and Revere Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., Revere, sustained wind damage recently. 

Cobden, Minn.—B. W. 
Howell 
elevator. 


installing a 
1A Tos ACS) 


Zieske is 
Electric Overhead Truck 


Winnebago, Minn.—R. A. Frank, of Prescott, 
Wis., has bot the feed mill here from his sister, 
Mrs. H. E. Driscoll. 


Roseau, Minn.—John Moser and Mrs. Emma 
Moser have leased the Roseau Flour Mill from 
the William Mouser Estate. 


Lindstrom, Minn.—The manufacture of flour 
has been discontinued by the Lindstrom Mill 
Co.. Ine., but the operation of the feed mill will 
continue, 

Carver, Minn.—The elevator here after hav- 
ing been closed for a number of years, has been 
re-opened by William Grabe, the new proprietor, 
who came here from Minneapolis. 

Porter, Minn.—Repairs have been made at the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. A new leg 
and other equipment have been installed, the 
T. E. Jbberson Co, doing the work. 

Appleton, Mian.—Henry N. Christenson, man- 
ager of the Galchutt Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator at Galchutt, N. D., for the past 17 years, 
has purchased John J. Hagen & Son’s elevator 
here. 

Motley, Minn.—New roofs and general repairs 
were a part of the work recently done here 
for the Peterson-Riddick Co., of Wadena, which 
owns the local eievator, the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
doing the work. 


Welcome, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. at this 
station have installed an Oglesby Hoist in con- 
nection with a 15-ton, side lever Fairbanks 
Scale with steel weighbridge. R. W. Oglesby 
made the installation. 

Breckenridge, Minn.—An addition 16x20 feet 
is being built to the Breckenridge Grain & Feed 
Mill New machinery will be installed and poul- 
try feeds will be manufactured. A. B. Peterson 
is the proprietor of the mill. 

Dover. Minn.—The Cargill 
elevator burned Sept. 10, 
with its contents, 
carloads of grain. 


Elvtr. Co.’s local 
at 9 a. m., together 
consisting of two or three 
The elevator, a 50-year-old 
frame structure, was valued at $5,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—At the first meeting of 
the season of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Ass’n, held Sept. 15, J. H. DeWilde, publicity 
director of the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce 
Ass’n, spoke cn “‘Better Business for the North- 
west.”’ 

Renville, Minn.—The feed mill of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. burned Aug. 27, the fire reported 
to have been caused by a bolt of lightning. The 
cupola of the elevator caught from sparks from 
the feed mill. About 2,000 bus. of corn, some 
feed and other grains were destroyed. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co. has let contract to the Barnett & Record 
Co. for the erection of four re-inforced concrete 
grain storage tanks, with three interstices, to 
be 52x58, 100 feet high. The tanks and one 
interstice will be equipped with the Zeleny 
Thermometer System. 


Lafayette, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
remodeling its plant. New equipment will in- 
clude a Winter Direct-Connected Geared Head 
Drive, with a 5-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Motor, a 
new leg with 13-inch, 5-ply Atlas Belt and 12x6 
Salem Cups, and a new distributor, all supplied 
by R. R. Howell & Co. 


Truman, Minn.—Improvements at the local 
Hubbard & Palmer Co.’s elevator include new 
eonerete piers and foundations, larger pit and 


pit pan, new elevating and distributing systems, 
a new 20-ton scale replacing the old 10-ton, en- 
larging of driveway and other repairs, the 
total cost being about $3,000. 
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Shakopee, Minn.—Work is progressing on the 
500,000-bu. elevator and malting plant of Cepro, 
Ine., described in the Feb. 26 Journals. The 
concrete work has been completed and the steel 
windows instailed, and work started on the of- 
fice, which will be 26x28, brick veneei’, two sto- 
ries. Work will start soon on the caramel malt- 
ing plant, to be 40x70 feet, 97 feet high, of re- 
inforced concrete. McKenzie-Hague Co. has the 
contract. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Due to the flour and ce- 
real workers strike, elevator men are becoming 
worried about the grain held in store in their 
houses, as some of the wheat is heating. Some 
have asked for police protection in order to re- 
open long enough to turn the grain and thus 
save its going cut of condition, and’if such pro- 
tection is not furnished, some of them will sup- 
ply their own protection to workers, rather than 
allow the grain to spoil. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The flour mills of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and the linseed plant of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. have resumed 
operation, altno the strike was still on at last 
report. Other elevators and all linseed mills 
remain closed. Some elevators attempted to re- 
open but were prevented by pickets. The Ar- 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co. is still operating un- 
der police protection, despite picketing and vio- 
lence, and the Washburn Crosby Co. has had 
no interference from pickets. 


DULUTH LETIER 


The rules com’ite of the Board of Trade has 
prepared for submission to the board of direc- 
tors for their consideration, amendment cf the 
general rules and by-laws—F. G. C. 

Railroads haul of flour, millfeed, ete., from 
Minneapolis to Duluth has fallen away sharply 
on account of the strike situation in that city, 


still effective. This commodity moved by the 
roads has shrunken fully 50% and _ still dwin- 
dling. Boat lines here handling this business are 


steadily loading out warehouse stocks and local 
accumulations awaiting down-lake shipment are 
gradually nearing the vanishing point. Some 
arrivals are coming in from other interior mills, 
so there will be a little movement and supplies 
on hand, notwithstanding the Minneapolis situ- 
ation.—F,. G. C. 

Importation of wheat from Canada continues 
on an active and more moderate scale. Tho 
arrivals have dropped somewhat from what they 
were, the volume received still remains at a 
fairly high mark. The setting in of cold weather 
and gradual approach of the closing of naviga- 
tion may continue to steady movement for the 
balance of the navigating season. At the pres- 
ent time the Duluth-Superior elevators hold 6,- 
075,000 bus. of Canadian wheat, 100,000 bus. rye 
and 652,000 pus. barley. Combined holdings of 
domestic and Canadian grain total 22,713,000 
bus. Car loadings and out-rail movement of 
grain continues steady.—F. G. C. 

The strike of Minneapolis mill and elevator 
workers shutting down plants there has not 
caused any boom in country grain shipping to 
this market. In fact, the holding back of grain 
by the country had its effect locally with buy- 
ers showing a reluctancy to participate. Some 
virtually stepped out of the market, while trade 
conditions are so strained and business curbed 
to a minimum, not exactly a natural one. This 
situation has narrowed the grain market for the 
producer in this northwestern area. Settlement 
of the labor dispute in the down-state market 
and resumption of plant operations, setting mar- 
ket machinery functioning normally again is 
generally desired. The state inspection and 
weighing department has even gone to the ex- 
tent of laying off employes while the strike 
situation obtains.—F. G. C. 
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LANSING GRAIN CO., Lansing, Mich. 


The marriage of John H. McCarthy, of Min- 
neapolis, son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Me- 
Carthy, of Duluth, to Miss Grace Louise Car- 
ney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Carney, 
of Lake Washington, Minn., has been announced 
to take place Oct. 3, in the St. John’s Catholic 
Church at Mankato, Minn. A reception at the 
Mankato Country Club will follow. Walter R. 
McCarthy is the president of the Capitol Elvtr. 
Co. at Duluth.—F. G. C. 

Rye cargoes aggregating 477,000 bus. were 
lately shipped from Duluth-Superior elevators 
to Chicago. Against this out-movement the 
same company received a 224,964-bu. cargo of 
winter wheat from Chicago for sale to north- 
western mills to provide future working sup- 
plies, owing to the short wheat crop harvested 
this vear in the spring wheat territory.—F. G. C. 

Directors of the Board of Trade adopted reg- 
ulations, in compliance with the Commodity 
xchange Act, that notice of intention to de- 
liver shall be given in writing to the person 
obligated to receive delivery at least one busi- 
ness day in advance of actual delivery. The 
notice of actual delivery shall state in detail 
the warehouse receipts to be delivered, the 
amount of extra storage accrued thereon ana 
the contract price. Warehouse receipts shall be 
tendered in amounts of not more than five 
thousand (5,000) bus. each and smaller quanti- 
ties in amounts of one thousand (1,000) bus. or 
multiples thereof. 


MISSOURI 


Westboro, Mo.—On Sept. 4 a fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion in coal in the plant of 
the Geiger Grain Co. slightly damaged the coal. 

Clinton, Mo.—Warehouse No. 1 of the Farmers 
Elvtr. & Supply Co., located 15 feet south of 
the elevator, burned on Sept. 3 at 7 p. m. from 
unknown cause. 

Mexico, Mo.—The barns of the Pollock Milling 
& Elvtr. Co. and of the Sanford Feed Co. burned 
Aug. 31. The loss to the Pollock Co. was over 
$3,000, partly insured, and that to the Sanford 
Co. was almost $1,000, with partial insurance. 


Springfield, Mo.—Walter C. Eisenmayer, one 
of the best known millers of the Southwest and 
pres. of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., died Sept. 
11, at the age of 45 years. The cause of death 
was peritonitis, which set in following an op- 
eration for appendicitis about a week before. 


Salisbury, Mo.—The Salisbury Model Mill has 
been completely renovated and cleaned and all 
machinery put in first-class condition and is 
now being operated by E. H. Kellar, formerly 
of Hartsburg, Mo., who purchased the mill sev- 
eral weeks ago from the trustee of the Model 
Mill, which was in bankruptcy. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


From 75 cents the weighing fee has been in- 
creased to $1 per car of grain, effective Sept. 
15, as announced by State Warehouse Commis- 
sioner J. B. Hopper. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The contract for the 
2,000,000-bu. conerete elevator designed by 
Horner & Wyatt for the municipality has been 
let to the Nicholson Co. for $857,000. 


Scott S. Bateman, of Emporia, Kan., has 
been appointed state warehouse examiner, suc- 
eeeding J. A. McKone, resigned. Mr. Bateman 
is the author of the present Kansas warehouse 
law, which was adopted in 1981, and was con- 
nected with the department as warehouse ex- 
aminer from 1929 to 1931. 


Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
have voted that trading on the exchange shall 
be conducted in accordance with the New Com- 
modity Exchange Act, beginning Sept. 14, when- 
ever provisions of the act come in conflict with 
present rules and regulations of the board. It 
was also decided that when the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration publishes its set of rules 
and regulations, Board of Trade by-laws shall 
be changed to conform. 


MONTANA 


Denton, Mont.—Joe Hodik, manager of the 
Rocky Mountain Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at this 
point, has resigned his position and returned to 
Danvers, Mont. 

Rudyard, Mont.—The Imperial Elvtr. Co. has 
closed its elevators at this point and at Gild- 
ford, Mont., also at a number of other stations 
in this section of the state, 


Sumatra, Mont.—McCabe Bros. Co. on Sept. 3 


suffered damage from wind. 


Conrad, Mont.—Glen Kellogg recently pur- 
chased the James Cougill coal bins and took 
over the Cougill lease on the elevator which he 
has been operating. Mr. Kellogg will not be 
a grain buyer but will take in grain in exchange 
for fuel of all kinds, as well as sell fuel. Head- 
quarters of his business, which he ealls the 
Kellogg Fuel Service, will be at the old Cougill 
elevator. 


NEBRASKA 


« Diller, Neb.—The A. C. Cooper Grain Co. is 
building a large warehouse south of the Bur- 
lington tracks here. 


Barnston, Neb.—Mr. Cooper, new owner of the 
elevator here, is building a warehouse to store 
feed and flour and will erect coal sheds soon. 


Merriman, Neb.—Myron Halsinger, of Gor- 
don, has been appointed manager of the Mer- 


riman Grain Co.’s elevator, succeeding Mr. 
Harper. 
Lexington, Neb.—The office of the Lexington 


Mill & Elvtr. Co. was robbed during the night 
of Sept. 8, about $80 in cash and several checks 
being stolen. 


Odell, Neb.—C. J. Saum, of Beatrice, has been 
appointed manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, succeeding J. C. Goehring, manager 
for many years, who recently resigned. 


Edholm, Nebd.—A new electric power line is 
being put thru Edholm and the Dawson Grain 
Co. is wiring its plant and installing electric 
motors. The Van Ness Const. Co. is doing the 
work. 


Greenwood, Neb.—The Van Ness Const. Co. 
reports the sale of a new Fairbanks Truck 
Seale with 9x22-foot platform to J. C. Rails- 
back for installation on: his farm here. Mr. 
Railsback is pres. of the Citizen’s National Bank 
at Ashland, Neb. 


Guide Rock, Neb.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Co. has appointed Ed Stutesman, who has been 
with the company for some time, manager of its 
elevator, suceseding Lyle Harris, manager for 
many years, who resigned recently to go into 
the elevator business on his own account at 
Franklin, Neb. 


Omaha, Neb.—For the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n at the Fonte- 
nelle Hotel Oct. 27 Pres. Stites and Sec’y Camp- 
bell planned a Gay and date at the opening 
of the Ak-Sar-Ben stock show week when busi- 
ness at Omaha is keyed up to the finest spirit 
of hospitality. The program will feature a high 
order of talent to deal with current problems. 


Omaha, Neb.—The preliminary session of the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n'’s annual conven- 
tion that meets in this city Oct, 27, will open 


at 10:30 a. m., to hear reports and appoint 
com ites. The afternoon session will convene 
at 1:30. The @iscussion will deal with trade 


practices and commercial truck transportation, 
Speakers will be: Hon. Hugh Drake, of Lincoln, 
chairman Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
who will speak on “The New Nebraska Truck 
Regulations’; W. R. Scott, sec’y Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on com’ite on truck regulation, 
whose subject will be, ‘‘What To Do About the 


Itinerant Trucker’; R. B. Bowden, St. Louis 
‘yavau mo] y j ig 
sec’y Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass'n 
who will address the convention on ‘The Na- 


tional Aspect of the Grain Business,”’ The dele- 
gates will have dinner together at 6:15 p. m. 
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Lincoln, Neb.—Richard R. Schamp, employed 
in the Gooch Milling & Elvtr. Co.’s cereal de- 
partment, fainted in a freight elevator ,while 
being taken by another employe to the first-aid 
room to have a cut on his hand attended to, 
pitched forward from the open cage and fell 12 
feet to a conerete floor below, suffering a Severe 
brain concussion and hemorrhage, from which 
he died the following day. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON LETTER 
Boston grain elevators are bare of grain, only 
1760 bus. oats being in storage.—L. V. S. 


Fire caused damage estimated at $10,000 to 
the grain elevator of the Whittemore Co., Ros- 
lindale, Mass., Sept. 17. Firemen confined the 
fire to the cupola of the 85-foot structure. Two 
carloads of grain, stored at the bottom of the 
elevator, were water-soaked.—L. V. S. 


John D. Masterson, who is well known in the 
grain and feed trade, associated with F. J. 
Sennott, feed and grain, was married to Miss 
Lillian Pine, of Malden, recently. Fellow work- 
ers gave John a surprise when a substantial 
sum of money was subscribed and presented to 
him at the Exchange, thru Carl J. B. Currie, 
president.—L. V. S. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change monthly luncheons, which were a feature 
of the activity of the exchange last spring, will 
be resumed this fall. Men of national reputa- 
tion addressed the members of the exchange at 
these gatherings on business and economic mat- 
ters, pertaining more or less to the grain, feed 
and flour business. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Buckwheat Ass’n will hold 
its annual meeting here on Sept. 26, at the Hotel 
Langwell, the session opening at 1 o’clock. 

New York, N. Y.—John T. Pulling, a former 
member of the Produce Exchange, died at his 
home in Summit, N. J., on Sept. 5, at the age 
of 79 years. Mr. Pulling was one of the early 
grain traders of this city, retiring several years 
ago. 

New York, N. Y.—Kenneth J. Muir, pres. of 
Muir & Co., exporters and importers of grain 
and grain products, died at his home in this 
city unexpectediy on Aug. 31. Mr. Muir was 
born in Scotland and had lived in the United 
States for about 50 years. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hanks, N. D.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently improved its local plant by widening the 
driveway to 23 feet and installing a new scale. 

Luverne, N. D.—The Monarch Elvtr. Co. has 
closed its Luverne house for the season and 
transferred its manager, M. H. Haukland, to 
Shelly, Minn. 

Bergen, N. D.—The Occident Elvtr. Co. has 
installed new 26x9-foot Fairbanks Scales with 
Strong-Scott Air Lifts at its Hanks, Bowbells 
and Bergen cievators. At all of these points ad- 
ditional work has been dane remodeling drive- 
Ways to accommodate these installations. The 
Hogenson Const. Co. made the installations. 


Grafton, N. D.—The Monarch Elvtr. Co. is 
remodeling its local elevator and enlarging it 
for the installation of feed machinery. The main 
driveway of the elevator has been enlarged and 
on the east side of it a building, 16x16 and 45 
feet high. is being.erected for housing the feed 
mill. Abutting the mill building, a warehouse, 
16x24, one-story high, is being provided to house 
the feed. On the west side of the elevator, an- 
other warehouse, 22x36, is being erected, to be 
used for storing feed, seed and grain. A new 
coal bin, 14x52, is being built, also. The entire 
plant will be covered with galvanized Siding. 
The work will be completed by October. 


OHIO 


; Metamora, O.—The Metamora Elvtr. Co. will 
install an overhead truck lift. 


Bowling Green, O.—A new Forrster Scourer is 
being installed in Reider’s Mills.—F. J. Reider. 
Rawson, O.—Installation of a truck scale is 


contemplated by the Rawson Elvtr., manage 
by L. R. Forsyth. ie 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidatea 


Scott, O.—Fire of undetermined cause de- 
Stroyed the property of the Scott Equity Ex- 
change on Sept. 14. 


West Unity, O.—The United Grain & Fuel Co. 
plans to buy a new, large truck scale soon. 
M. Yager is the manager. 


Continental, O.—Continental Equity Exchange 
has installed a large car blower, furnished by 
the Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. 


St. Clair, O.—Harry Imel, of Portland, has bot 
the St. Clair Mill from Ben Brunswick, the for- 
mer owner. Feeds are manufactured. 


Old Fort, O.—The Peoples Mercantile & Elvtr. 
Co. has improved its plant by adding a style 
“B’ MeMillin Wagon and Truck Dump. 


Pioneer, O.—The Pioneer Elvtr. Co. will soon 
install a new hammer mill with metal and stone 
separator feed, and direct-connected, 30-h.p. 
motor. 


Lilley Chapel, O.—Lightning recently came in 
on the power wiring in the plant of Sark & 
Plum, Inc., damaged distribution switch, meter 
and meter transformers. 


Foraker, O.—The Foraker Farmers Exchange 
is constructing an incinerator for burning corn 
cobs. A new sheller and large capacity cleaning 
sereen are also being installed. 


Lexington, O.—The Ohio Farm Buro Service 
Co., of Columbus, O., recently purchased a corn 
cob and grain cleaner for its local plant, fur- 
nished by the Sidney Grain Mchy,. Co. 


Bluffton, O.—An 18x20-foot, frame, iron-clad 
office has been built on the front of the Farmers 
Grain Co.’s south elevator, and equipped with a 
rebuilt Howe Truck Scale with 23-foot platform. 


Findlay. O.—A 10x14-foot cement block addi- 
tion to the office of J. C. Hochstettler & Sons 
has been started. A scheduled later improve- 
ment is the purchase and installation of a wheat 
cleaner 


Melvin, O.—William A. Ewing. grain elevator 
operator here and at Reesville, died at his home 
here Sept. 6, at the age of 66 years, from heart 
trouble. He had operated his grain and coal 
business for 25 years. 


Sugar Ridge, O.—The Sugar Ridge Grain 
Ass’n, managed by Guy Smith, has installed new 
elevator legs, and a steel pit, manufactured by 
the Union [ron Works, and an overhead travel- 
ing McMillin Truck Lift. 

Elmira, O.—The Elmira Elvtr. Co. is consider- 
ing replacement of its present system of belts 
and line shafts for transmitting power, with 
individual motors for each leg and machine. 
Calvin Amstutz is manager. 


Lyons, O.—The Lyons Grain & Coal Co. has 
installed a new 20-ton Howe Truck Scale, with 
28x9 foot platform. Next year it plans to in- 
erease its handling capacity by installation of 
larger leg belts and buckets. 


Dunbridge, O.—A McMillin Truck Lift and a 
Kelly-Duplex Corn Cracker and Grader have 
been installed in the local elevator of the Sugar 
Ridge Grain Ass’n. A corn sheller, a cleaner 
and new elevator legs are scheduled for early 
improvements. 


Trotwood, O.—-Harley Ullery, a farmer, has 
purchased the old Stewart Elvtr. here, which 
has been operated for the past three years by 
M. E. Book. The building was owned by the 
Mutual Home Ass’n, of Dayton, from which Mr. 
Book rented it: “The new owner took possession 
Sept. 1. 


Metamora, O.—Grain dealers of northwestern 
Ohio and southern Michigan held their Septem- 
per meeting here on the evening of Sept. 15, the 
Metamora Elvtr. Co. being the host. The meet- 
ing opened with a chicken dinner, served by the 
jadies of one of the churches. Speaking and 
music was the crder of the evening. 

The Garman Grain Co., Delphos; Pemberton 
Farmers Exchange Co., Pemberton; St. Paris 
Grain Co., St. Paris, and J. W. Simmons, Pem- 


berton, sustained windstorm damage to their 
elevators on Aug. 28. Dewey Bros. Co., Blan- 
chester and B. E. Schirm & Co., Lockville, 


also recently sustained wind damage. 


Defiance, O.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. is about 
to start construction on a new 22x30-foot, two- 
room and basement, brick office, with furnace 
heat. A new dust collector has just been in- 
stalled at the company’s east side elevator. A 
few days ago the company unloaded its fifth car 
of gasoline since construction and opening of its 
20x30-foot bulk plant, with storage eapacity for 
47,000 gallons, on June 1. 


Perrysburg, O.—A new 40-h.p., four-cylinder 
McCormick-Deering Engine is being installed by 
Fetterman Milling Co.—V. E. Fetterman. 


Cygnet, O.—Another room has just been 
added to the office of the Shaw Grain Co., as a 
private office for Manager F. H. Shaw. Last 
June the company installed a 20-ton Howe 
Truck Secale, with type-registering beam, and 
30-foot platform. Construction of a cob burner 
is planned. 


Wilmington, O.—Quincy Smith, who has op- 
erated the Clinton Grain Co. for the last eight 
years, has purchased the business from- his 
mother, Mrs. Eva Smith, and is now the sole 
owner. The elevator, which is one of the old- 
est here, and operated by the Clinton Milling 
Co., passed into the hands of Mrs. Smith at the 
death of her husband, W. H. Smith, in 19%7. 
Quincey Smith owns and operates a flour mill at 
South Charleston, which he purchased several 
years ago. 


Rudolph, O.—Construction work is just being 
completed on a new three-room, 24x28-foot brick 
office, with integral concrete floor and scale pit, 
for the Liberty Grain Ass’n. A new 20-ton Fair- 
banks Truck Scale, with dial and printomatic 
weigher, and 9x30-foot platform, is part of the 
equipment. The old office is being removed, and 
the old scale pit filled, to give more approach 
room for the elevator and coal sheds. A fire- 
proof vault is part of the built-in office equip- 
ment. Manager Clark Stimmel says the com- 
pany plans to build a seed room in its elevator 
next year. 


OKLAHOMA 


Corn, Okla.—The Corn Milling Co. 
completed a large warehouse. 


recently 


Lawton, Okla.—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. is building a 16x40-foot addition to its 
feed storage room, with a heavy concrete foun- 
dation. 


El Reno, Okla.—The Canadian Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. held the formal opening of its new plant 
the evening of Sept. 11 and Sept. 12, when it 
was estimated that 4,000 persons were shown 
thru the plant, which was in full operation dur- 
ing the inspection. Refreshments were served 
and an orchestra furnished music. 


Stillwater, Okla.—J. C. Kuhn, former assistant 
manager of the Shannon Feed Co., has been 
made general manager, succeeding Marvin Jus- 
tice, who has been transferred to Tulsa to head 
the new accounting department of the company. 
The Shannon Feed Co.’s manufacturing plant is 
located at Stillwater, the general office and 
warehouse are at Tulsa and an elevator is op- 
erated at Oilton. At this point the company 
employs 17 workers, which number is increased 
to 25 in busy seasons. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Echo, Ore.—Roy Shopshire, of Fendleton, state 
grain sampler in this territory for several years, 
has been appointed manager of the Echo Flour 
Mills, succeeding Charlies Reese. 


Zen 


Redmond, Ore.—The Deschutes Grain & Feed 
Co. recently constructed additional office space. 


Astoria, Ore.—Eighty-five per cent of the 150 
employes of the Astoria-Pillsbury Flour Mills 
lave struck.—F. K. H. 

Pomeroy, Wash.—John Smith has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pomeroy Warehouse & 
Milling Co., succeeding Frank Cardwell, whose 
death was reported in the Sept. 9 Journals. 


Cheney, Wash.—The Democratic renomination 
for governor in the recent primaries was won 
by Gov. C. D. Martin, pres. of the F. M. Martin 
Grain & Milling Co., here. His re-election is 
freely predicted. 


It is reported that the Syntha Products Corp., 
manufacturer of feed ingredients, of Dayton 
and Ingomar, O., contemplates opening a branch 
on the Pacific Coast for the manufacture and 
sale of its products. 


Portland, Ore.—George C. Baer, executive as- 
sistant for the Pacific Coast district of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp., resigned the first 
of this month. Lyman G. Rice, local treas. of 
the Farmers National, resigned in August. 


Spokane, Wash.—About 100 millers and dele- 
zates from allied industries will gather at the 
Davenport Hotel here Oct. 3 and 4 for the an- 
nual fall meeting of Pacific Coast district No. 9 
of Ass'n of Operative Millers. The meeting 
will draw members from Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California and western Canada. George 
Walker, of the Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., 
district pres., will open the convention.—F. K. H. 


Scio, Ore.—The new plant of the Scio Milling 
& Elvtr. Co. has been completed and the com- 
pany moved into it during the second week of 
September. Of wood construction, covered with 
corrugated iron, the new plant is 40 feet wide at 
the front, 60 feet wide at the rear, by 195 feet. 
Wide, covered loading platforms extend the en- 
tire length of the building, with a platform for 
driving in at the front. Storage space for grain 
has been provided. 


Almira, Wash.—Suit has been filed in superior 
court here by Martha Blinn and Jens Peterson 
against the Almira Trading Co., which operated 
a grain elevator, warehouse, feed and fuel busi- 
ness here for many years, until leased by the 
Sperry Flour Co. last July. The plaintiffs allege 
that the affairs of the company have been mis- 
managed and that only two dividends have been 
paid since the company started and that last 
season, when other grain businesses in the same 
region made good money, the Almira Trading 
Co. lost $6,000, and they ask the appointment 
of a receiver to liquidate the company’s affairs. 
A temporary receiver has been named. 


Seattle, Wash.—Members have, on advice of 
this Ass’n, ignored that part of the State Busi- 
ness Tax Law applying to warehouse distribu- 
tion of goods from a central location to a series 
of stores or branches, on which the law pro- 
vided a tax of 4% of 1%, even though no sale 
was made. This was an effort to put a kind of 
chain store tax into the revenue act. On Aug. 
26, the State Supreme Court declared this part 
of the act unconstitutional, and hence the atti- 
tude taken by our members on Ass'n advice 
turns out to have Supreme Court approval. This 
has no bearing on the regular and thoroly con- 
stitutional business tax of 4 of 1%.—Floyd Oles, 
mgr. Pacific N.-W. Feed Ass'n. 


RANDOLPH Grain Driers 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THATS ALL 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 IMLAY ST., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 
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New Brighton, Pa.—Following a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, Percy Hornby, well known grain and 
feed man here, Gied Aug. 31, at the age of 50 
vears. For many years he was associated with 
his father in the business, later becoming pro- 


prietor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Kidder, S. D.—The Norman Grain. Co.’s eleva- 
tor has just been repaired and painted. 


Centerville, S. D.—The Farmers Hlvtr. Co. 
has just installed a new separator and grader. 


Aurora, S. D.—George P. Sexauer & Son have 
appointed A. J. Wachtel manager of their new 
35,000-bu. elevator here. 


Frankfort, S. D.—Glenn Bastian has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Frankfort Mill & Plvtr. 
Co., replacing George Hassinger, who has moved 
to Minneapolis to go into business on his own 
account. 

Wall, S. D.—Iari Johnson, of Britton, SS: Ds; 
has been appointed manager of the Tri-State 
Milling Co.’s elevator at this point and has 
moved his family here. 

Canton, S. D.—Sept. 2 was radio night here. 
Two elevator oftices, the Huntting-Randall 
Grain Co. and the Farmers Elvtr. Co., were en- 
tered by thieves, who took the radio in both 
eases and left other things unmolested. 


Ree Heights, S. D.—E. L. Milleon, of Borup, 
Minn., has been appointed manager of the loca! 
National-Atlas Elvtr. Co.’s elevator succeeding 
Frank Lewis, who recently died of injuries re- 
ceived in an auto accident, as reported in the 
Aug. 12 Journals. 

Royal (Volga p. o.), S. D.—Geo. O. Cotton & 
Son. Volga, S. D., has purchased E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co.’s elevator at Royal and is having 
R. W. Oglesby raze the elevator and are having 
the lumber havled to Volga for use on other 
needed buildings. 


Pierpont, S. D.—-The Osborne-McMillan Elvtr. 
Co. closed its iocal elevator on Sept. 1, until 
there is a crop again. All the grain belong- 
ing to the company has been shipped out and 
arrangements to take care of the stored grain 
have been made with other elevators. 


Nunda, S. ).—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. at this 
station has made many improvements on its 
elevator, discarding the old gas engine and in- 
stalling a 5-h.p. ballbearing, enclosed, Fair- 
banks-Morse Motor in the head and a new head 
drive. A 5-h.p. motor of the same type has 
been installed on the work floor to run the 
cleaner and compressor. Entry switches and 
all starters are wired in conduit. All the above 
was installed by R. W. Oglesby. 

Lennox, S. D.—Charged with taking some bar- 
ley from the H. H. Knock Elvtr., and dispos- 
ing of stolen property, several local boys pleaded 
guilty and after they were given a good talk- 
ing to, were placed on parole. The grain was 
taken from beside the elevator, where it had 
spilled during elevator operations. Several 
bushels were sold to another youth for a smal! 
sui, and he in turn disposed of the grain to 
the Aulwes iilvtr. at the market price. 


SOUTHEAST 


Florence, S. C.—The Ashcraft Milling Gers 
plant, which burned early in the summer, has 
been rebuilt and is now in operation. The mill 
has been equipped with modern corn cleaning 


machinery. Cotton gins have also been in- 
stalled. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Tenn.—The Memphis Public Elvtr. 


on the Wolf River, designed and supervised by 
the Macdonaid Engineering Co., is receiving 
grain altho the marine leg will not be complet- 
ed for some time. The Nicholson Co. is doing 
the work. The Cargill Warehouse Co. will op- 
erate the house. 


TEXAS 


Gainesville, Tex.—The Whaley Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. recently sustained wind damage. 

Farwell, Tex.—The Roberts Grain Co., of Am- 
arillo, has opened offices in this city, in the old 
Radford warehouse, where complete re-cleaning 
equipment, scales and dump will be installed. 


Galveston, Tex.—I have retired from active 
business and have no intention of re-entering. 
1 greatly appreciate the many courtesies shown 
me by the grain trade. Every good wish for 
my many friends.—Julius W. Jockusch. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Paul V. Kelly, former 
vice-pres. of the Farmers National Grain Corp. 
at Chicago, resigned recently and has bot the 
Salt Lake City branch of the Farmers National. 
Mr. Kelly has also rebot his Kelly-Western 
Co. at Ogden, which he sold four years ago, 
and combined it with the Ogden branch of the 
Farmers National and will operate as Kelly- 
Western Co., and will buy and process seed. 


WISCONSIN 


Durand, Wis.—The Pfeiffer Elvtr. 
installed a new grain cleaner. 


Co, thas 


Superior, Wis.—Construction of a marine leg 
at the Cargill Elvtr. K, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $35,000, will be completed soon. 


Waterloo, Wis.—We have always handled a 
limited amount of grain and seeds along with 
our regular popeorn business. It is our plan 
to increase this business this coming season.— 
Badger Pop Corn Co. 

Slinger, Wis.—The Thiel Feed Mill is building 
an addition to its plant, 28x100 feet, to serve 
as a grain and feed storehouse. A St. Paul 
side track has been laid to the building, which 


formerly had only access to the Soo Line. A 
new office is also being erected. 
Gillett, Wis.—Joseph M. Ankerson, manager 


and owner of a grain, feed, flour and coal busi- 
ness and pres. of the Gillett State Bank, has an- 
nounced that he will be a candidate for nom- 
ination as assemb)yman for the Oconto County 
district on the Republican tieket at the coming 
primary. 
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Our--New Catalog is now off the 
press—Write for your copy. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Complete Official 
GRAIN TESTING EQUIPMENT 


OFFICIAL BROWN-DUVEL MOISTURE TESTERS 
CARTER-SIMON RAPID MOISTURE TESTERS 
TAG-HEPPENSTALL MOISTURE METERS 


WEIGHT PER BUSHEL APPARATUS 
FOUR-IN-ONE SCALES 
BOERNER SAMPLERS OR MIXERS 
GRAIN TRIERS — DOCKAGE SIEVES 
SAMPLE PANS 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Tel. Wabash 3712 
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Chetek, Wis.—A diesel engine to operate its 
feed mill will be installed by the Chetek Equity 
Co-op. Produce Co. 

MILWAUKEE LETTER 

Vv. E. Wandrus was elected a member of the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 

The Premier-Pabst Corp. is equipping 14 
cylindrical, 6 interstice and 8 square bins of 
its elevator with the Zeleny Thermometer 
System. 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. has initiated 
its third great expansion since the legalization 
of beer. It involves $600,000 new construction, 
which is in addition to the $1,000,000 program of 
expansion in 1935. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The new 1,500,000-bu. con- 
crete elevator of the Froedtert Grain & Malting 


Co. is receiving grain and the cleaning ma- 
chinery is being installed. The work house 
is 250 feet high, the 34 cylindrical and 33 in- 


terstice bins are 130 feet high. The Richardson 
Car Dumper has been working day and night. 
The Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. has the contract. 

The board of directors of the local exchange 
adopted a resolution changing trading hours, 
effective Sept. 28, as follows: In grain exchange 
department, 9:15 a. m. to 1:00 p. m., Saturday 
9:15 a. m. to 11:30 a. m. Stock exchange de- 
partment 9:00 a. m. to 2:00 p. m. Saturday 
9:00 a. m. to 11:00 a. m. The directors voted 
to become a member of the National Grain 
Trade Council, an organization succeeding the 
zyrain Comite on National Affairs. 


WYOMING 


Powell, Wyo.—The flour mill here known as 
the Loving Mill burned Sept. 2. It was valued 
at $11,000 and only $500 insurance was carried. 


Manchukuo is reported by the Buro of 
Agricultural Economics as offering corn for 
September delivery at San Francisco at $1.12 
including the duty of 25c, against $1.38 for do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow. For Argentine corn $1.14 
is asked. 

Canadian wheat imported into the United 
States amounting to 933,000 bus. paid duty dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 12. Since July 1 
imports of bonded wheat for grinding for ex- 
port have amounted to 2,367,000 bus., against 
1,875,000 bus. a year ago. 


Calculating Guaranty for 
Mixed Feed 


Lbs. Lbs. of Lbs. Lbs. 
Protein of Fat of Fiber 


Ingredients in 
Batch of Feed 


Ground yellow corn. .400 38.00 16.00 8.00 
Soft wheat bran..... 100 14.50 3.50 10.00 
Wheat flour middlings.100 16.00 4.00 6.00 
Meat and bone scraps 75 37.50 4.50 2.25 
Dried buttermilk .... 35 11.20 1.75 ane 
Alfalfa leaf meal.... 40 8.00 1.00 7.20 

750° 125.20 30.75 33.45 


Explanation— 
(1) List the ingredients and amount of each 
used in batch. 
By using tabulated information from a 
standard work, such as “Feeds and Feed- 
ing.” by Henry and Morrison, calculate 
the number of pounds of protein, fat and 
fiber furnished by each ingredient. 
Example—400 Ibs. of corn xX 9.5% 
protein in corn = 38.00 Ibs. of protein 
in 400 Ibs. of corn. 
The sum of each column gives the total 
number of pounds of protein, fat and 
fiber in the particular batch. 
By dividing each total by the total pounds 
in the batch, the percentage of protein, 
fat and fiber are obtained 
Example—125.20 x 100 = 16.7% pro- 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


tein — 
750 
30.75 < 100 = 41% fat 
750 
33.45 & 100 = 4.4% fiber 
750 


From these percentages, a safe guar- 
anty would be 16.5% protein, 4.0% 
fat and 4.5% fiber. 
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WHY QUIT GUR OWN is a thoroly complete 
picture of an adequate national program for 
American farm and -factory, not in a partisan 
spirit but in a sincere effort to discuss national 
prosperity on the assured basis of facts. Here 
we have the inside story of the birth of the 
A.A.A., and an exposure of the fallacy of the 
policy of scarcity, by Geo. N. Peek, with Sam- 
uel Crowther. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York; 
price, 50 cents. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION LAW, the Robin- 
son-Patman Law, has been analyzed by Nelson 
B. Gaskill, for five years a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, for several years head 
of a trade ass’n., long assistant attorney-gen- 
eral of New Jersey, and a Washington lawyer 
of recognized ability. From both points of 
view of enforcement and conformance this book 
explains and illustrates the law, presenting de- 
tails and principles that executives may use as 
a guide in adjusting their policies to the law. 
The chapters cover ‘‘New and Old Law,’’ ‘‘When 
Price Discrimination Is Prima Facie Unlaw- 
ful,’ ‘Defenses to a Complaint,’ ‘‘Justifica- 
tions,’’ ‘‘Selection of Customers,’ ‘‘Regulation 
of Quantity Discounts,’’ ‘‘Brokerage,”’ ‘‘Enforce- 
ment by Criminal Process’ and ‘“‘Difficulties of 
Enforcement.” Prepared for and distributed 
privately by the Kiplinger Washington Agency, 
Ine., Washington, D. C., as a beautiful red 
velour finished volume of 63 8xll-inech pages. 


Let All Work Together 


Grain & Feed Journals: Let us ignore class 
lines. Whether independent or co-operative, we 
ought to consider the tax and truck matters 
from a common standpoint. Several co-opera- 
tives are on our membership list and we recoz- 
nize no line of distinction when it comes to 
working for the good of the grain business and 
the welfare of the farmers. Only harmony of 
thought and co-ordinated effort among all the 
dealers will make our work for legislation 
effective and allay strife and ruinious competi- 
tion in our business operations. < 

Maybe you will say that this is all old stuff, 
and it is so, just like three meals a day, to put 
energy in the system and conserve bodily health. 
Why put capital and mind into a business and 
then neglect orderly and diplomatic processes in 
its administration ? 

The task now is to smooth the way for a most 
successful yet in 1937 to heal the wounds in- 
flicted by the drouth reverses. With a good 
crop, this can be done if the dealers will get out 
to these conventions and work together on a 
clean-cut program.—J. N. Campbell, sec’y, Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. 


Weighmasters Will Meet at 
Milwaukee 


[Continued from page 20h 
asscciation’s annual luncheon, H. A. Juneau, 
State Weighmaster at Superior, Wis., is Presi- 
dent; J. A. Schmitz, Weighmaster Chicago 


and Harry A. 


Board of Trade, Vice President ; 
Exchange, 


Clark, Weighmaster Omaha Grain 
Secretary and Treasurer. Every 
will be expected to register early. 


weighmaster 


J. A. MacInnis, Supt. Oc- 
cident-Terminal Elevator, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Died Sept. 21. 


Minneapolis Oil Mill Operating 


Since a good deal of publicity has appeared 
throughout the country in regard to the pres- 
ent labor situation in Minneapolis, we should 
like to give our readers a brief account of 
Our position in the matter. On Monday, Sept. 
14, we resumed operations at our linseed oil 
mills with our regular crews, and without any 
consultation or contact with the Flour and 
Cereal Mill Workers’ Union, Local No. 19152. 
This action was taken: First, because our men 
had voted by a large majority in favor of a 
company council as opposed to joining the 
Union; second, because Mayor Latimer of 
Minneapolis had stated there was no reason 
why we should not open and that he would 
afford police protection if that became neces- 
sary; third, because no demand had been made 
upon our company for recognition of the 
Union in regard to the linseed oil mills. 


Shortly after the mills began to operate on 
the 14th, the Union picket lines were heavily 
reinforced and all access to and egress from 
the mill was prohibited by the picketers. In 
spite of this situation our linseed oil mill has 
continued to operate and our employes, most 
of whom have remained on at the plant, are 
more than ever determined not to join the 
union. They also state they are fully satisfied 
with the present labor relations with our com- 
pany and they have shown a splendid spirit 
in spite of the hardships imposed upon them 
by the picketers. The management's attitude 
is that, since the men desire to work, it is 
glad to co-operate with them in every way 
possible—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Specific demands of the union are reported 
to include wage increases of 10% to 20% and 
recognition of the union as a collective bar- 
gaining agency for its members, but not a 
closed shop. Wages the union is said to be 
requesting include 65c an hour for sweepers 
and helpers; 75c for grain shovelers, watch- 
men and car coopers; 85c for cleaners ; 93c for 
millwrights,. oilers, spout operators and _ tin- 
smiths, and $1 for operators of scales in mills 
and elevators. Overtime pay at the rate of 
time and one-half and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays also is asked. The union 
proposes creation of grievance committees 
composed of five members, two selected by 
the union, two by the employer and an impar- 
tial chairman. 


Michigan Shippers Vote to 
Tag Beans 


[Continued from page 243] 


Teeple, Minden City: R. E. Hyslop, Ovid; Fred 
Cornair, L. C. Hall and L. W. Todd, Owosso; 
| is Deal Fs Clabusch, Pigeon; R. G. Pomeroy, Pom- 


peii; Mr. : 
ron; Carl and Richard Hoerlein, | 
H. Brooks, D. J. Hoigan and Francis L. 


Barrett and Ward E. King, Port Hu- 
Richville; G. 
O’Meha, 


St. Louis; C. F. Hall, Standish; E. H. Buesch- 
len, Unionville; C. B. Hepker, Vermontville, 
and Guy M. Rowell, Yale. 


FROM ST. LOUIS, MO., 
and A. D. Bosley. 

BEAN SHIPPERS from 
cluded R. N. Ashford, Caledonia; N. J. Blod- 
gett, Dillon; Benjamin Ferks, Rochester; F. W. 
Newman, Hamlin, and Wm. R. Walls, Oakville. 

FROM PITTSBURG, Penn., came P. C. Dan- 
iels; from Philadelphia, R. H. Wilkinson; from 
Chicago, Illinois, W. J. Grayson; from Ridge- 
town, Ont., F. A. Mickle. 

BAG men in attendance included R. 
ty, Abe Bader and Jno. Krusoe. 

THE TOLEDO grain market was represented 
by G. R. Forrester and ‘“‘Pat’’ Patterson. 

L. P. DENDEL, Lansing, represented the 
Michigan Millers Mutual Insurance Co. 

LANSING delegates were Neil H. Bass, K. P. 
Kimball, A. B. Love; L. EB. Marshall (Lansing 
Grain» Co:)* ii °C.” Ryon,; “Robert: Rion, B: > A: 
Stickle, L. M. Swift, and H. E. Wilson. 


came R. B. Bowden 


New York state in- 


C. Spros- 


SAGINAW sent W. G. Baer, J. Frutchey, G. 
EH. Hart, Irene McIntyre, A. D. McIntyre, A. W. 
Orr; Wm. J. Orr, and A. L. Riedel. 

SUPPLY men included Edw. B. Flack, of 


Flack-Pennell Co., E. J. 
revert 


Eshenbaugh and A. A, 
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Safety Education Needed for 


Elevator Workers 


active ‘and buoyant 
pell-mell without taking into 
consideration the hazards before them,’ Har- 
y J. Aldrich, Secretary, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., said last week at 
the Food Session of the Twenty-Fifth Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition at the 
Atlantic City Auditorium. 


“Whether statistics bear me out or not, we 
have found in our experience that more acci- 
dents and more severe accidents occur on the 
part of younger workers. 

“A properly trained safety engineer will 
give special attention to his younger workers 
and direct his educational program to assist 
them in forming safety habits that will not 
become ruts in later life. 


“Education is the real backbone of safety 
work. The first principle of safety education 
is to create the proper frame of mind. Once 
this is accomplished, the further steps in the 
safety program are quite easy.” 


“Young workers are 
and go at things 


Your 
RADIO MARKET 


Record 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of market quotations for ready 
reference. 


This form provides convenient spaces 
for hourly quotations on Wheat, 
Corn, Oats, Rye, and Barley. A 
week on a sheet, and a year’s supply 
of sheets in a book. 


Order Form CND 97-5. 
Price, $1, plus postage. Shipping 
Weight, 1 Ib. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


Only One Way 


to keep your business messages 
private and that is by using a 
grain code. 

In selecting a code, you 
should avoid buying one so 
large you can’t find what you 
want, or so small it does not 
cover the business. 


Universal Grain Code 


150 pages, giving 14,910 
code words, covering grain, milling 
feeds and field seeds, and no two 
spelled near enough alike to cause 
an error. Three or four of these 
words will convey a long message 
that you would otherwise hesitate 
to send for fear of going into 
bankruptcy and no one would know 
their meaning without the code. 


contains 


The price is only $3.00. 


the new U. S. 
oats 


Code words for 


wheat, corn and 


included. 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Malvern, Ia.—The old Summers Seed 


House was burned Aug. 31. 

Thief River Falls, Minn.—Fred Forsberg 
& Son have placed their new seed-cleaning 
plant in operation. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—E. L. Floyd is now 
again with the Albert Dickinson Co. here, 
having severed his connection with the Allied 
Seed Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Lexington Seed. Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
stock by H. E. Saier, W. L. Pickett and 
Henry T. Duncan. 


Dubuque, Ia—Two men recently sold a 
quantity of clover and timothy seed to a 
Dubuque dealer, that it was later discovered 
had been stolen at Elkader, la. 


Gibson City, I1l—Wm. Noble died of heart 
trouble Sept. 3, aged 62 years. From Ohio 
he went to Gibson City in 1912 and engaged 
in the seed business as Noble Bros., now 
managed by his son, John. 

Oxford, Ind—The Benton County Seed 
Corn Ass’n has installed machinery and a 
large drying furnace in the basement. Harry 
Haynes of Talbott is pres., and Glenn Kinsell 
of Remington, sec’y-treas. 


England, Ark.—Fletcher-Wood, Inc., has 
been incorporated to do a seed business, han- 
dle feed and farm machinery. The capital 
stock is $10,000, and the incorporators are: 
J. J. Fletcher, Mrs. J. J. Fletcher and J. D. 
Wood. 


Chicago, Ill—A special meeting of the 
American Seed Trade Ass’n has been called 
by Pres. Floyd Bradley at the Palmer House, 
9:30 a. m., Oct. 3, to consider the Robinson- 
Patman Act. No other business is scheduled 
for consideration. 


Belton, Tex.—Johnson grass, condemned 
as a weed pest. is nevertheless yielding farm- 
ers in this vicinity a profit of $1 to $1.50 an 
acre from the sale of seed, while the hay is 
baled for their own use. Stockmen are buy- 
ing the seed for cattle grazing land. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—Soybean seed was distrib- 
uted free 12 years ago by the Hartz-Thorell 
Supply Co., and now this territory produces 
beans from about 60,000 acres. The com- 
pany is equipping its new plant with special 
machinery for cleaning soybean seed for 
farmers. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— Paul Kelly, for some 
time in the seed department of the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, has resigned and 
returned to the Kelly-Western Co. Another 
seed man to leave the Farmers National is 
Chas. H. Clark, who has returned to the 
Albert Dickinson Co. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed O©o., seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
Scott, T. Maurice, field seeds, carlot originator. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MIGH. 
Soo Terminal Co., grass. flax. peas. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Co., seed mercharts. 
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Salem, Ore.—Drs. Frank and C. E. Prime 


will erect a seed and feed store costing 
$5,000. : 

Aberdeen, S. D.—The northwest seed con- 
ference will be conducted here Oct. 2 by the 
Greater South Dakota Ass’n. Participants 
will include the N-W Crop Imp. Ass’n, South 
Dakota Crop Improvement Ass'n, South Da- 
kota Farmers Elevator Ass'n and the ex- 
tension service, as well as representatives 
from 6 other states. 

Davis, Cal.—The California Seed Council 
met Sept. 14 at the University Farm, and after 
a brief business session Professor B. A. Madson 
and Dr. F. N. Briggs took the delegates on an 
interesting trip thru fields of growing tests of 
wheat, perilla, alfalfa, ladino clover, beans and 
sudan grass. Seedsmen will be furnished by the 
council with folders at low cost for distribution 
to patrons to promote the cause of “good seeds.” 


The seed laboratory of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of California points out 
that there is apparently a misunderstanding 
among dealers relative to requirements of 
the state law in regard to vetch seed. Mix- 
tures are required to be labeled to show the 
approximate percentage of each kind present 
in excess of 5 per cent, with approximate 
germination of each. Dealers should watch 
this when shipping into California. 

Marquis wheat, according to a survey by 
the research department of the Searle Grain 
Co., not only still occupies a larger acreage in 
Western Canada than any other variety, but 
actually was seeded this spring on four times the 
area taken up by its nearest competitor, Gar- 
net. In Alberta, Marquis occupies 49.2 per cent 
of the crop in wheat, and in Saskatchewan 72.6 
per cent. It is twenty-five years since Marquis 
was first distributed to farmers. 


“Amendments, to the Michigan Seed Law 
will be presented to the coming legislative 
session. Under present law the trade has 
been able to mix old seed with seed from 
current crops. Poor germination has been 
the result. Correction of the law will give 
the farmers of Michigan better assurance of 
the germination ability of the seeds they 
buy.’—J. F. Thomson of Mich. Dept. of 
Agri. before Mich. Beau. ‘Shippers Ass’n. 

Indiana grown alfalfa seed, when properly 
dried and stored, is just as good as alfalfa 
seed of the same variety and similar quality 
grown elsewhere, declares K. E. Beeson, ex- 
tension agronomist of Purdue University. 
The third crop of alfalfa shows a heavy seed 
set in many parts of the state, according to 
Beeson. Harvesting this particular crop will 
involve the grower in drying both the green 
growth coming from the crowns and the dry 
seed-bearing stems. Seed stems are ready 
for harvest when about two-thirds of the 
seed sickles have turned brown. 


Several complaints under the new Robin- 
son-Patman act have been investigated by the 
Federal Trade Commission, which announces 
that decisions on these will be given soon after 
Oct. 1, as a guide to merchants. 


Federal District Judge Leon R. Yankwich, 
a recent appointee at Los Angeles, Sept. 8, 
upheld provisions of the A.A. Act by grant- 
ing a permanent injunction, restraining Hugh 
Edwards from shipping citrus fruits in viola- 
tion of A.A.A. regulations for the states of 
California, Arizona and Nevada. This sec- 
tion of the A.A. Act empowered the Sec’y of 
Agriculture to set up marketing agreements 
by contracts with growers. 


Soybeans Growing Market 


A drive for part of the vast soybean oil- 
meal business of Europe will be made by 
American farmers, E. F. Johnson, St. Louis, 
declared last week before the American Soy- 
bean Ass’n in annual convention at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. “Such course is feasible,” said Mr. 
Johnson, internationally known expert, who 
has just returned from a study of conditions 
in eight European nations. 

“Under existing world conditions, with reg- 
ulations and reciprocal trade agreements, soy- 
bean oilmeal and cakes offer better export 
possibilities perhaps than any other American 
farm product.” 

He said all northern European countries 
imported great quantities of vegetable pro- 
tein either in the form of oil seeds or oil 
meals. In the first six months of 1936, for 
instance, he said Germany imported approxi- 
mately a million tons of oil bearing seeds, soy- 
beans making up more than % of the total 
tonnage. European countries, Mr. Johnson 
added, like the uniform high quality of the 
American product, which also requires but 
three to four weeks in shipment as against 
six to eight weeks with Manchurian shipments. 

“Until our American crop reaches larger 
proportions,” said Mr. Johnson, who is chair- 
man of the Statistical committee of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Ass’n, “it seems 
uneconomic to export soybeans and bring in over 
present duties vegetable oils whicu can be re- 
placed by our own soybean oil. Our best hope 
lies in a steady movement of soybean oilmeal 
and cake to northern European countries.” 


Adaptability of Imported Seed 


Turkestan alfalfa is not adapted to the south- 
ern or eastern sections of the United States, nor 
is Italian, Argentine and South African alfalfa 
adapted to the northern section, according to the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Comprehensive tests have shown much varia- 
tion in the cold and wilt resistance of Turkestan 
alfalfa, depending upon the locality where it 
originated. In general, the most desirable seed 
comes from the northern or Khiva district, and 
from the extreme northeastern section of Turke- 
stan. 

Where bacterial wilt is destructive Turkestan 
alfalfa can be used to advantage in states lying 
west of the Mississippi and from Oklahoma 
northward. In certain parts of Utah the value 
of Turkestan alfalfa where wilt occurs is appar- 
ently limited by its susceptibility to bacterial 
stem blight. It has not given good results in 
the East, partly because of its susceptibility to 
leaf disease, and partly because of its tendency 
to become dormant early in the fall, thus per- 
mitting weeds to invade the field and gradually 
crowd out the alfalfa. 

In view of the uncertainty attending the use 
of Italian seed, farmers in the northern half 
of the United States should avoid it. 


Argentine alfalfa has been tested in 25 states. 
In 15 of these the results were wholly unfavor- 
able due to winter-killing. It has proved some- 
what less hardy than Kansas common. In the 
southeastern states Argentine alfalfa has given 
results comparable with such domestic strains 
as Oklahoma, Kansas, and Utah common. Seed 
from Africa has been comparable to that from 
the Argentine and has given poor results except 
in the southeastern states. 

Foreign red clover seed, with the possible 
exception of Canadian, is not adapted to the red 
clover belt of the United States. 

The Federal Seed Act prescribes that all im- 
ported red clover seed of unknown origin and 
all imported from Italy must be stained 10 per 
cent red; all from Canada, one per cent violet, 
and all other imported red clover seed of known 
origin, one per cent green. , 
|, Susceptibility of foreign red clover to diseases. 
insect pests and winter killing in the United 
‘States, are the main reasons why it is inferior 
to domestic or home grown seed. 
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Superior Strain of Soybeans to 
Supersede Kingwa under 


Same Name 
By R. J. Garser of West Virginia Agricultural 

Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Seed of the two pure-line selections I-27-7 
(later named Pekwa) and I-21-8 (later named 
Kingwa) was exhibited in the “Better Crops 
Exhibit” by West Virginia at the International 
Grain and Hay Show held at Chicago, Ill, in 
1927. M. O. Pence, extension agronomist of 
Purdue University, obtained seed of I-21-8 and 
turned it over to the agronomy department of 
that institution for testing. In 1928 the variety 
was included in the soybean variety trials at 
Lafayette, and in 1929 the seed stock was in- 
creased. In the spring of 1930 two bushels of 
Kingwa was supplied to Henry L. Hahn, a 
farmer near Evansville, Ind. In 1931, 200 
bushels of his crop was certified, and since then 
the acreage of Kingwa has increased steadily 
in southern Indiana. In some areas Kingwa 
is the only variety of soybeans that is grown 
at present. 

In the comparative yield trials of Pekwa and 
Kingwa at Morgantown, W. Va., carried on 
for a period of twelve years, no significant 
difference in yielding ability either of hay or 
seed has been found between these varieties. 

Pekwa and Kingwa do not differ significantly 
in yielding ability of either hay or seed when 
grown under conditions that obtain on the 
Agronomy farm near Morgantown. 

The same two strains of soybeans have been 
grown in comparable variety trials during a 
period of four years by the Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Lafayette, Indiana. 
The seed and hay yields were kindly furnished 
to the writer by R. R. Mulvey. The data from 
Indiana corroborate those obtained in West 
Virginia in showing no significant difference in 
yielding ability between Pekwa and Kingwa. 

At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Pekwa and Kingwa have been compared 
during two years. The yield data collected in 
these tests and kindly furnished by J. B. Park 
of that station indicate no significant difference 
between the two varieties. 

The data presented above, together with other 
similar data, show that Pekwa and Kingwa are 
‘very similar in yielding ability. There is also 
a striking resemblance between the two 
varieties. with respect to other characteristics. 
Both have marked ability to retain their leaves 
even after the pods are ripe; both have rela- 
tively fine stems and have an erect growth 
habit, altho Pekwa is inclined to be somewhat 
more erect than Kingwa. Kingwa is perhaps a 
few days later in maturing, is somewhat less 
uniform, and has slightly smaller seeds than 
Pekwa. It is extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to distinguish these two varieties when 
erowing side by side. 


Rudy-Patrick Seed Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUYERS — SELLERS 


Clover, Alfalfa and Timothy Seeds 
OFFERS SOLICITED 


At the time (1931) Pekwa was named in 
Bulletin 247 and was being distributed in West 
Virginia, Kingwa was being increased in south- 
ern Indiana. Owing largely to the fact that 
the latter region includes a relatively extensive 
soybean-growing area, whereas the area devoted 
to this crop in West Virginia is rather small 
and scattered, Kingwa has increased more rap- 
idly than Pekwa. In fact, Kingwa has become 
fairly well established in commercial channels, 
while Pekwa is known chiefly in West Virginia. 

Soybean-growing areas other than those in 
Indiana and West Virginia are considering one 
of these two varieties, and inasmuch as the 
two are so similar, it seems unwise to continue 
to distribute both of them and attempt to main- 
tain their purity, particularly where they are 
grown near. one another in the same region. 

At a recent meeting of agronomists repre- 
senting the states concerned, it was proposed to 
continue to increase and distribute only one of 
these two strains and to adopt the name Kingwa 
because it is commercially established. Inas- 
much as Selection I-21-7 (the strain at present 
grown under the name of Pekwa) is more uni- 
form and has a somewhat more erect habit of 
growth than Selection I-21-8 (the strain at 
present grown under the name Kingwa) it was 
suggested that henceforth selection I-21-7 only 
be increased and distributed under the name 
Kingwa. There is not enough difference be- 
tween the two strains to justify carrying both 
under two names; therefore the suggestions 
have been accepted by the West Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The pure line 
selection I-21-7 made from the Peking variety 
and formerly named Pekwa is hereby renamed 
Kingwa and at the proper time, application for 
registration under this name will be made. 


The Federal Seed Program 


Irancis J. FitzPatrick has been granted leave 
of absence by the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., Kansas City, to accept an appoint- 
ment to assist the Federal Surplus Commodity 
Corporation in the purchase of seeds, and has 
departed for the Minneapolis seed buying head- 
quarters. , (3 

The A.A.A. announced Sept. 16 that the 
government will advance farmers two types of 
loans on seed corn stored on the farm. Ad- 
vances of $1.75 a bushel will be made to farm- 
ers on 1,000,000 bus. of selected corn. The 
government will have the option of buying this 
corn at $3.50 a bushel up to April 1, 1937. 


The second type of loan approved by Wallace 
permits advances of 55 cents a bushel on “good 
quality and property stored cribbed corn which 
can be sorted for seed at a later date.” 


On the latter type of loan the government 
retains the right to purchase the collateral at 
$1.50 a bushel until April 1 next. 


All seed corn loans for the drouth states 
announced by Sec’y Wallace will be made thru 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at Omaha, 
Cecil Johnson, executive assistant to the direc- 
tor of finance for the department of agricul- 
ture, announced. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will 
handle the loans with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation providing the funds up to 
10 million dollars. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 
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Two-Wheel Trailers Can 


Defraud Elevators 


F. H. SHAW, Shaw Grain Co., Cygnet, O., 
directs attention to one of the tricks used by 
smart buyers -pulling a two-wheel trailer be- 
hind the family car, when making purchases 
from the local elevator of coal, and other com- 
modities weighed in bulk. 

Few elevators are equipped with long scale 
decks and must weigh trailers with the back 
wheels of the car on the scale, the front wheels 
off, in order to have the trailer on the scale. 
Of course, they can, and many do, disconnect 
the trailer for weighing. But disconnecting 
the trailer is a bit of a nuisance, especially 
if it is a two-wheel job, slightly off balance. 

If the trailer is loaded heavy behind the 
center of balance over the axle it will exert 
a lifting pressure on the back end of the car 
pulling it, expanding the springs, reducing the 
weight on the rear wheels, and throwing it for- 
ward on the front wheels, which are off the 
scale deck. 

In experimenting, Mr. Shaw found that a 
two-wheel trailer carrying half a ton of coal, 
loaded heavy at the back, weighed over 100 
pounds less than when the trailer was dis- 
connected so that all of its weight rested on 
the scale deck. 

Conversely, loading the trailer heavy in the 
front, as when selling grain to an elevator, 
caused it to weigh slightly heavy, thru de- 
pression of the rear springs of the automo- 
bile pulling it, throwing more of the weight 
of the car on the rear wheels which rested 
on the scale platform. The difference involved 
in heavy loading at the front of a two-wheel 
trailer, however, was slight, running from 
10 to 30 pounds. 

To protect themselves from error in weigh- 
ing two-wheel trailers many grain dealers in- 
sist that the vehicle be disconnected from the 
auto pulling it, and that the auto be driven 
clear of the scale deck. Disconnection of the 
trailer is made convenient by an auto jack, with 
a block of wood for a base, placed under the 
tongue of the trailer, and jacked-up to lift 
the trailer weight from the draw-bar of the 
towing vehicle. 

Mr. Shaw has protected himself by installing 
new Howe truck scales, with a 30 ft. platform. 


Old horses with tender gums are finding 
dry, hard oats of the 1936 crop decidedly 
unpalatable, and many of the horses refuse 
to eat until their masters soften the hard, 
brittle grain with water. Dealers with grind- 
ing facilities can help old equines to masti- 
cate the hard grain and increase their sales. 


T. MAURICE SCOTT 


BUYER 
FIELD SEEDS 


What Have You to Offer? 


419 Merchants Exch. Main 2007 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIELD SEEDS 


Selling or Buying. 
For the best prices, 
write, wire or phone the nearest 
warehouse of the 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.’ 
CARROLL,.IA. 
ALGONA, IA. 
NORFOLK, NEB. 


SIOUX FALLS, S..D. 
FAIRMONT, MINN. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
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A Michigan Elevator of New 
Design 

The new vitrified tile elevator, feed mill and 
warehouse of the Zeeland Farmers Cooperative 
Ass'n, at Zeeland, Mich., is of an unusual design. 

Tho built as a single building with a large 
basement, the structure is divided into three 
units, with concrete fire walls between, and 
metal clad fire doors to close the passage ways. 

The office is a 16x40 ft., one-story, three-room 
structure. The elevator is 40x40 ft., two stories 
high, the second story being exceptionally high 
to accommodate the bins for storage of grain. 
The warehouse is 40x80 ft. Beside the elevator 
and warehouse divisions is a loading platform 
covered by a canopy. All windows in the struc- 
ture have steel sash. A half-ton elevator trans- 
ports sacked and packaged commodities between 
the basement and the floor of the warehouse. 

On the second floor of the elevator division 
are eight cribbed bins. The ends of the 2x4 
inch cribbing fit into the channels of a channel 
iron framework, which is in turn bolted to hold 
the cribbing rigid. The cribbed bins have a 
total capacity for 5,000 bus. of bulk grains. 

Machinery in the elevator includes two legs 
with 5x9 inch cups, a 60 bu. Fa‘rbanks hopper 
scale, and an Invincible grain cleaner. 
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Much of the feed machinery installed in the 
basement and on the work floor of the new ele- 
vator was taken from the company’s old plant. 
This includes an attrition mill, a horizontal feed 
mixer, corn cracker and grader, and an ear 
corn crusher. Proposed additions to this equip- 
ment include another feed mixer and a hammer 
mill. 

While weighing of purchases of bulk grain 
is done in the hopper scale on a recleaned basis, 
weighing of coal and similar bulk commodities 
handled by the company is done over a 15-ton 
truck scale, with 9x24 ft., platform. This is 
located just outside the office, at the end of the 
building, and its beam is located in the main 
office. 

All floors of the new plant are supported 
by heavy steel I beams. 

A large freight elevator carries commodities 
between the basement and warehouse floors. 
Electric power will be used with individual 
drives. Most of the wheat bought from farm- 
ers will be sold and trucked to nearby mills. 

The elevator was bu'lt by A. Post and is man- 
aged by John H. Tenhave. 


Prices are up 16% for beef steers in less 
than two months, tho the government cam- 
paign was hardly started, only 2,964 cattle 
having been bought at all points. 


Elevator of New Design at Zeeland, Mich. 


Anchoring Cribbing of Grain Bins in Channel Iron, in New Elevator at Zeeland, Mich. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 3 Ibs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form E. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Improved Duplicating Grain 


Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 


Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x63 inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%%4x12 
inches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 


Each ticket has spaces for following record: 


“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage, 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Station Ticket No., and Date, Weigher, 
Name of Firm or Buyer.’”” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 


375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 
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Lumpy Jaw from Grain 
Samples 


The recent death of Clifford G. Franks, for- 
mer grain supervisor, calls attention to the pos- 
sibility of infection of persons handling grain 
carrying the fungus of actinomycosis. 

‘The disease is rare in man, being identical 
with the lumpy jaw of cattle. It is character- 
ized by the formation of peculiar tumors in 
various regions of the body, more particularly 
the head, and is due to the specific actions of 
certain furgus-like germs (actinomyces) con- 
veyed by feedstuffs thru mouth, decayed teeth, 
or slight wounds of the mucous membrane. 

The fungus is found in nature vegetated on 
grasses, on the auns of barley, the spears of 
oats, and on other grains. 

Quantities of the fungi have been found be- 
tween the vegetable fibers of barley, which had 
penetrated the gums of cattle and on the auns 
of grain embedded in the tongues of cows. 

The fungus was observed in tumors as early 
as 1860 but was not suspected of being the 
cause until 1877. 

In 1878 a similar disease was first noted in 
man. 

When the tumor is cut into the naked eye or 
hand lens will disclose minute grains varying 
in color from pale yellow to sulphur yellow. 
These, when lifted out, appear as roundish 
masses about 1/50 inch in diameter, containing 
the fungus. These bodies irritate and set up 
inflammatory growths and reach enormous pro- 
portions if the animal is permitted to live long 
enough, ; 

The course of the disease is slow. 

_ The disease is inoculable rather than contag- 
ious. Healthy animals do not become diseased 
unless the actinomycosis grains pass directly 
into some wound or abrasion or drop upon the 
feed. 

In man, the skin, tongue and jawbone may be 
affected, and by a very slow process extend 
downward into the chest. Inhalation leads to 
lung disease, corroding the ribs. The parasite 
is destroyed by cooking food. 


Farmers Community Meetings are to be 
held to map out next year’s agricultural con- 
servation program, Sec’y Wallace announced 
Sept. 13. “Crop insurance will be discussed,” 
he said, evidently as an approach to his pet 
ever-normal granary. If we continue to con- 
serve moisture as in 1936 there will be no 
excuse for regimenting farm operations. 


- from cereals. 


Distillers’ and Brewers’ Dried 
Grains 


Distillers’ dried grains are produced from 
the manufacture of distilled liquors and alcohol 
} They differ in nutrient prop- 
erties according to the kinds and proportions 
of grain used. If the proportion of the corn 
is 90 per cent, as in making straight corn 
whisky and alcohol, the dry residue contains 30 
to 35 per cent protein, an exceedingly rich feed. 
If a large proportion of some other grain, such 
as rye, is used with corn, the percentages of 
protein and fat are diminished and that of fiber 
is increased. Distillers’ dried grains are divided 
into two groups: distillers’ corn dried grains 
and distillers’ rye dried grains. 

Distillers’ corn dried grains are higher in 
value than distillers’ rye dried grains and range 
from 27 to 32 and even as high as 35 per cent 
protein. They are rich in fat, to an average of 
about 10 per cent, with not more than 11 per 
cent fiber. The average digestion coefficient is 
73 per cent of the protein, 97 per cent of the 
fat and 83 per cent of the fiber. They are 
desirable feeds for dairy cattle and are chiefly 
used for this purpose. They may also be used 
satisfactorily as a protein supplement in feeding 
beef cattle and sheep and to some extent in 
feeding horses. 

Distillers’ rye dried grains are produced 
when the grain mixture used in making whisky 
contains 51 per cent or more of rye. The 
protein and fat diminish and fiber increases in 
direct proportion to the amount of rye used, 
running as low as 16 per cent protein and 5 
per cent fat, with as high as 20 per cent fiber, 
on maximum use of rye. Rye grains are much 
lower in total amount of digestible nutrients 
than corn grains and therefore much lower in 
value. 

Brewers’ dried grains is the dried residue ob- 
tained in the manufacture of beer. The 
analysis, dependent on the quality and variety 
of barley, varies from 16 to 25 per cent pro- 
tein, 4 to 7 per cent fat and 13 to 17 per cent 
fiber. The average digestion coefficients are 
81 per cent of the protein, 89 per cent of the 
fat and 49 per cent of the fiber. The use is 
chiefly as feed for dairy cows, beef cattle, and 
sheep.— Bull. No. 10, Ky. Ag. Exp. Sta. 


Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co. v. W. 
H. Smith, collector, is title of suit in the dis- 
trict court of the southern district of Indiana 
to enjoin collection of the windfall tax on 
processors. 


BE PREPARED! 


HESS DIRECT 


HEAT DRIERS 


ENABLE YOU TO HANDLE 


NEW GRAIN WITHOUT LOSS 


DON'T DELAY 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


HESS WARMING AND VENTILATING CO. 
1211 SO. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Losses from Dust Explosions 


3y Davin J. Price of Buro of Chemistry before 
American Soybean Ass’n at Cedar Rapids 


An explosion in a soybean processing plant in 
Chicago on Oct. 7, 1935, in which 11 men lost 
their lives, 45 others were injured, and property 
was destroyed with a loss estimated at more 
than $600,000, attracted attention to explosion 
prevention in soybean processing plants. An 
explosion on Oct. 22, 1935, in a soybean oil 
extraction unit at Momence, Ill, in which the 
owner and his assistant were killed and two 
others were injured, indicated the importance of 
the development and application of safety meas- 
ures in rural community installations of this. 
type. 

One of the principal accomplishments in dust 
explosion control and prevention is the develop- 
ment of safety codes by the Dust Explosion 
Hazards Com’ite of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Ass'n. 


Reduction of Losses in Food Industries.— 
A careful analysis of dust explosion losses indi- 
cates very definitely that in certain of the food 
industries, particularly starch, flour, sugar, and 
cereals—there has been a marked reduction in 
losses since 1930. This fine record of progress 
in dust explosion prevention and control in these 
food industries is a significant indication of the 
value of the work of the safety organizations of 
these industries. 


Recommendations for Explosion Preven- 
tion.—As the result of studies made by the 
Chemical Engineering Division of the Buro of 
Chemistry and Soils, the following recommenda- 
tions are made for the prevention of explosions 
in industrial plants processing soybeans : 

In the elevators handling and storing soy- 
beans, the Safety Code for the Prevention of 
Dust Explosions in Terminal Grain Elevators, 
as prepared by the Dust Explosion Hazards 
Committee of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, should be followed. This code recog- 
nizes that good housekeeping and clean premises 
are the first essentials in the elimination of the 
dust explosion hazard. The various sections in 
this code cover structural features, ventilation, 
mechanical equipment, grain driers, dust removal 
from grain-handling equipment, removal of 
static dust, electrical equipment and fire protec- 
tion. 

Soybean elevators and buildings in which 
erinding milling or other preparatory processes 
are performed should be segregated from other 
sections of the plant and should have vents in 
the walls or roof to release explosion pressures 
without structural damage. Such vents, in the 
form of hinged sash or light panels, should have 
an area of one sq. ft. for each 80 cu. ft. of the 
building, room or bin. 

In plants preparing protein from soybeans, 
particularly in the drying section, the same pre- 
cautions should be taken as recommended for 
sovbean milling or preparation units. 

Dryers in all parts of soybean processing 
plants where flammable dust is present should 
be separated from other sections of the plant, 
and the outside walls should be equipped with 
the recommended amount of venting facilities. 
To guard against any inherent dust explosion 
hazard. svecial attention should be given to the 
tyne of drier used. 

Dust collectors should be installed outside the 
building. If this is impossible, they should be 
vented outside the building. 

In soybean extraction plants, all possible pre- 
cautions should be taken to provide for the safe 
operation of such units, particularly when the 
solvents employed constitute a recognized fire 
and explosion hazard. 

In plants where hazardous solvents are used, 
the practicability of installing instruments which 
will detect the presence of flammable vapors and 
give warning when the concentration approaches 
the lower explosive limits should be determined. 

From the standpoint of explosion prevention 
and safety in soybean extraction plants, the 
practicability of a non-flammable solvent should 
be definitely determined. 
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New! 


20th Edition 


Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
durable weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 


“Feeding Farm Animals.” 


keretol, covers; 
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New York, N. Y.—Receipts of millfeeds in 
August were 171 tons compared with 133 
tons in August, 1935. Receipts of hay were 
13 tons compared with 323 tons in August, 
1935. 

Corvallis, Ore—The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Oregon Poultrymen’s Ass’n 
will be held here Sept. 24. J. A. Hanson, 
nationally known Corvallis breeder will give 
a report on the World Poultry Congress at 
Munich, Germany.—F. K. H. 

St. Louis, Mo.—August receipts of kafir 
were 9,800 bus. and of hay 492 tons, compared 
with kafir 25,200 bus. and: hay 216 tons in 
August, 1935. Shipments of hay during the 
same period were 228 tons compared with 48 
tons in August, 1935. 

Peoria, Ill.—August receipts of millfeeds 
were 13,465 tons compared with 6,640 tons in 
August, 1935. Shipments were 18,433 tons 
compared with 8,015 tons in August, 1935. 
Receipts of hay were 20 tons compared with 
140 tons in August, 1935, and shipments were 


10 tons compared with 60 tons in August, 
1935. 


Los Angeles, Cal—R. O. Klepinger, pres. 
of the Syntha Products Co., manufacturers of 
Syntha Mixer and Lacto-phyl, has purchased a 
building here in which he is installing equipment 
to manufacture 120 tons daily of the company’s 
products for use by the Pacific Coast feed trade. 
Vance Klepinger will manage the plant when it 
is completed. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Directors of the Central 
Retail Feed Ass’n have reduced dues from 
branches from $5 to $2.50. The new rule 
reads: “If any regular member operates one 
or more branch retail feed stores at stations 
other than the location of his main place of 
business, such regular member shall pay an 


additional annual fee of $2.50 for each such 


branch and for each fiscal year.”’ The Sales- 
men’s Club pays the Central $2 a year for 
each member. It was decided to hold a 
series of fall meetings, and to work for a re- 
duction in electric power rates. 

Washington, D. C.—Distillers dried grains 
output during August totaled about 20,100 tons ; 
compared with 21,470 during July, and 23,260 
tons during June. Shipments during the month 
of 20,110 tons were considerably below the 
22,720 tons shipped in July, as reported by the 
Buro of Agricultural Economics. Alfalfa meal 
production of about 31,200 tons during August 
was much above the output for that month in 
recent years. Production to date this season, 
June thru August, aggregated 82,900 tons com- 
pared with 61,400 tons for comparable period 
last year, and 67,000 tons two years ago. 


A certain amount of adulteration of con- 
centrates has been going on, and finally re- 
sulted in an arrest in August, made by In- 
spector Lightfoot of the Feed and Fertilizer 
Division, ‘The adulteration consisted of put- 
ting hempseed meal: into linseed meal as an 
adulterant, and there has also been found 
meat scrap containing an admixture of soy- 
bean meal, as well as some tankage mixed in 
with meat scrap. This Ass’n has steadfastly 
stood for strict enforcement of the feed law, 
which was in fact adopted and made effective 
through the activities of the. Ass’n. Even 
aside from the fraud perpetrated on consum- 
ers by adulteration of feeding materials, an 
additional embarrassment to all members 
who happen to buy them is inevitable be- 
cause it throws their own feed formulas com- 
pletely off balance—Floyd Oles, mgr. Pa- 
cific N.-W. Feed Ass'n. 


fs. 


Ohio Feed Merchants Day 


Feed dealers are cordially invited by Paul 
Gerlaugh, chief of the animal industry depart- 
ment, to attend the Feed Merchants Day under 
the auspices. of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. : 

The meetings will be held in the assembly 
room, second floor, main building at Wooster, 
O., Oct. 14. Among the interesting topics on 
the program are: “Improving the Poorer 
Roughages,” D. S. Bell and C. H. Hunt. “Sug- 
gestions for Rations This Coming Winter”: 
Dairy Cattle, C. C. Hayden; Hogs, W. L. 
Robison; Poultry, D. C. Kennard; Beef Cattle, 
Paul Gerlaugh. ‘‘What Constitutes a Good 
Legume Inoculation Culture,” H. W. Batchelor, 
Agronomy Department. 

Lunch available at place of meeting. 

“Recent Findings Concerning Vitamins A 
and D,”’ R. M. Bethke; “Livestock and Feed 
Outlook for the Coming Season,” Guy Miller, 
Ohio State University. 

Round-table discussions of feed problems. 


Molasses Feed Economical 


This Year 


By C. C. Cursertson, Iowa State College 

Molasses, as a substitute for grain, can con- 
stitute, profitably, up to one-fifth of the ration 
for most classes of livestock. 

Two kinds of molasses can be obtained— 
cane and beet—but the former is more abund- 
ant and is much more palatable. When fed to 
fattening cattle, molasses, fed up to 2 pounds 
per day, is equal in food value to corn, pound 
for pound, but when fed in larger amounts its 
feeding value is only 70 per cent that of corn. 

As this same thing occurs when fed to all 
kinds of livestock, it is recommended that 
molasses constitute only one-hfth to one-fourth 
of the ration. Furthermore, it is profitable to 
feed molasses in large amounts only if it can 


be obtained for approximately 70 per cent of’ 


the price of corn. Pure cane blackstrap 
molasses is available this year in liberal quanti- 
ties and is selling around $25 per ton. With 
the prices of feed grains averaging $40 per ton, 
molasses becomes an economical feed for lim- 
ited feeding and its use is worthy of considera- 
tion. 


. . 
Commercial Feeds in Kentucky 

There was marked improvement in the feed 
business during 1935 as compared with that of 
1934 and the years immediately preceding. Not 
since 1930 was there such a demand from 
feeders. and manufacturers for information on 
feeds. Increased consumption of feedstuffs in 
1935 over that of 1934 approximated 40,000 
tons, according to the feed regulatory bulletin 
of the Kentucky Agricultural Exp. Station. 

Interest in the many varieties of materials 
used as feedstuffs was widespread as shown by 
requests for information and analyses. For- 
merly, only the protein, fat and fiber deter- 
minations were wanted; now, the complete feed- 
ing stuffs analysis which includes water, ash 
and nitrogen-free extract is requested. 

Canned dog foods have come into prominence, 
and during the last year or two a_ tremendous 
trade in this product has developed. In some 
instances the names of dog foods are mislead- 
ing as to composition. The ingredients are 
incorrectly stated and the claims for food value 
are extravagant. In addition to extravagant 
statements, such statements. as “Government 
Inspected,” “Fit for human food,” are often 
printed on the labels. 
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lowa Feed Dealers Complete 


Organization 


The Independent Feed Dealers Ass’n. of 
Towa completed its organization at a meeting 
held Sept. 15 and 16 at the Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


GEO. SCHAAF, Des Moines, said that 
feed manufacturers, salesmen and dealers, as 
well as the agricultural colleges, have placed 
entirely too much importance on feeds in a 
profitable cattle or poultry raising venture. 
The tarmer is often led to believe that if he 
buys a certain feed, egg or milk production 
is assured. But no feed, he said, could make 
a 150-egg hen out of one whose capacity was 
only 70 eggs per year, or a 7,000-lb. cow out 
of a 2,000-lb. cow. The four factors in profit- 
able feeding operations are breeding, hous- 
ing, care and management, and feeding. 
These are like the four legs of a chair; if one 
is cut off, the chair falls. 

He recognized that there was definite limit 
as to how much time a dealer can afford, to 
spend with his customers in an effort to up- 
build herds or flocks, to secure better hous- 
ing and management. But such efforts, in his 
Opinion, are vitally necessary if the feeds the 
dealer sells are to give maximum results. 
He emphasized the fact that when the so- 
called “guaranteed” feeds failed to accomplish 
what was promised for them, the feeds them- 
selves and the feed dealer and manufacturer 
were blamed, even though the farmer’s fail- 
ure was due to poor animals or fowls, bad 
housing, or bad management. 

Mr. Schaaf suggested that the state ass’n 
might bring into existence a finance plan, 
working much in the manner of the auto- 
mobile finance companies, to finance farm- 
ers’ feed purchases. The purpose would be 
to relieve the dealer of the troublesome credit 
problem by placing that phase of the business 
in the hands of credit specialists. 


L. R. McKEE, Muscatine, saw in the com- 
petition of chain stores, peddlers, truckers, 
etc., an opportunity for the well informed in- 
dependent feed dealer. Forget the price ap- 
peal, he advised; capitalize friendships and 
acquaintanceships; establish yourself in the 
confidence of customers; know your line 
thoroly, and merchandise it honestly. 


GAGE KENT, Indianola, spoke on what a 
feed dealer should know to serve his patrons 
the feed their animals require. “In my way 
of thinking, the biggest single weakness of 
a feed dealer is that he is not grounded in 
the fundamentals of livestock feeding himself. 
The ideal condition would be something like 
this: If a feeder had a feed problem, or 
some phase of his feeding was bothering him, 
he would go to his feed dealer, lay his prob- 
lem before him, and get an_ intelligent 
answer.” 

DAVID K. STEENBERGH, Milwaukee, 
told what could be accomplished by ass’n 
work, giving his Central Retail Feed Ass’n as 
an example. He said: ‘Never buy anything 
from any trucker who ever sells anything di- 
rect to a farmer. Keep this rule no matter 
what your price advantage may be and re- 
gardless of whether or not the trucker’s di- 
rect sale was made in your territory or the 
territory of some of your competitors. It 
frequently happens that a trucker will bring 
a load of feed into a territory, try to sell it 
direct to the farmers and failing in this, offer 
jt to some dealer at an attractive price. These 
instances provide your opportunity to teach 
the trucker that it is not good business to 
operate in your territory. Refuse to buy and 
make him take the load back home with him. 

“As an organization, too, you will find 
ways to curb the activities of trucker-peddler. 
The ass’n can advocate a ton-mile tax on 
trucks. It can sponsor legislation which 
would require that all truckers haul at posted 
rates filed with and approved by some state 
commission. In addition, of course, laws 


could be passed which would require licenses 
for this class of itinerant merchants.” 


MILTON LIGGETT, Seymour, spoke on 
the code of ethics. 


WALTER C. BERGER, Des Moines, who 
had been the organization treas., said the 
Ass'n had almost $900 on hand. 

E. L. REDFERN, state chemist, gave an 
outline of the Iowa laws on commercial 
feeds, 

Ralph Sprague was elected pres., L. R. 
McKee, vice pres., and George Schaaf, sec. 
and treas. H. F. Wood of Des Moines was 
made assistant treas. 

The board of directors is: for one year, 
Charles E. Wood, Albert City; Ralph 
Sprague, Oelwein; George Schaaf, Des 
Moines; for two years, J. A. Olson, West 
Bend; L. R. McKee, Muscatine; John Hinck, 
Corning; for three years, L. B. Balensiefer, 
Waterloo; J. H. Wake, Oskaloosa; Roy 
Schofield, Council Bluffs. 


A Dairy Ration 


By C. L. Blackman, Ohio State University 


The tendency in dairy feeding is to feed less 
grain and more roughage. Also, to reduce the 
protein content of the ground feeds. 

It used to be customary to feed a 24 per cent 
dairy ration with timothy hay, but now a 20 
per cent protein ration is regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Use a 16 per cent protein ground feed 
ration instead of 20 per cent with a mixed hay 
ration. 

A good 20 per cent protein dairy ration con- 
sists of: 


Lbs. 
Cormmealtot hominy on eres 800 
QatSuerrce tree reer titre a ailahe st ae 400 
BEATE ates chee eee MOU erste, Geer oe eee 200 
ID istitersa Oni t1S Mamet eects eae ae 100 
Soy beansoilimealpercss set aa acrate cies 500 
Salter a recreates coe ee 20 
Leiimestonem (ODL Olial)) Menara eerie eee 20 


Zou 


When linseed oil meal, corn gluten meal, or 
cottonseed meal are as cheap or cheaper, on the 
basis of digestible nutrients, one or more of 
them may be substituted for a part or all of 
the soybean oil meal. 


Texas Feed Mfrs. Meet 


At a well-attended meeting of the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, held at the Black- 
stone Hotel, Fort Worth, Sept. 5, Gaylord 
J. Stone of Fort Worth presided. 


F. D. FULLER of the feed control ser- 
vice of the A. & M. College claimed it was 
the aim of the feed control service to bring 
batch-mixing under state control. One sug- 
gestion was that purchasers of batches be 
required to obtain permits direct or thru the 
dealer who does the mixing, ostensibly for 
the protection of the consumer. 

A. H. DEMKE, executive sec’y of the 
Texas Baby Chick Ass’n, favored a poultry 
federation, including manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 

C. P. NEWSOM, Fort Worth, showed the 
importance of united action on trathe ques- 
tions, and a traffic com’ite of three was ap- 
pointed. A protest will be made against the 
proposed reductions on cottonseed cake and 
meal, as well as against the partial unloading 
of grain and mill products in transit. 

R. E. COWAN, Fort Worth, urged close 
co-operation with the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass'n. 

BEN E. SCHMITT told of the Supreme 
Court decision in the New Way Lumber Co. 
suit, under which industries are prevented 
from hauling their own products in their own 
trucks. 

JOE S. MORRIS, Amarillo, led a discus- 
sion on “How Much Is a Profit?” “How 
Do You Figure a Profit?’ “What Does It 
Cost to Manufacture and Sell a Ton of 
Feed?” 


The SUN puts the green CHLOROPHYL in plant life by a process known as 
SYNTHESIS. This process is almost life itself for without it no life could exist. 
CHLORAD, we believe, is the. only product carrying such life sustaining elements 
and is a vitamin product based on a different principle, which, with other protein 
preducts, supplies to any ration more than is found in the present-day use of cod 
liver oils, dried milks and other life-sustaining elements. 


CHLORAD is the basis of Syntha Mixer, the one product that enables the mixer 
to dispense with handling messy cod liver oils, eliminate dried milks, their variable 
costs and regrinding troubles and give a standardized vitamin potency to all 
rations. It contains the only stable form of iodine in common use today for 
adding this valuable element to mixed feeds. 


Syntha Mixer is demonstrating the fact in the hands of more than one thousand 
feed mixers that it will produce better nutritional results than dried milks and 
cod liver oils, at lower cost and more stable price structure. It is enabling mixers 
to build better rations at lower cost, to meet the lowest priced competitive products 
and to build a more profitable feed business. 


Lacto-phyl, built on a basic principle to replace milks only, is doing this in a very 
practical way, but, as milks lack beth iron and iodine, Lacto-phyl supplies those 
valuable elements as well as a higher vitamin A and D content than found in milk. 


Syntha Mixer and Lacto-phyl meet the most exacting needs of every feed mixer. 
They supply a very definite want, for where is the feed mixer who has not had 
tlenty of trouble with his supply and prices on milk products and his variable 
results and mess in his oil requirements, 


The production of Syntha Mixer and Lacto-phyl is expanding rapidly to meet the 
needs of every mixer. Distributors are being placed to supply the need of the 


smaller mixer as quickly as possible. 


But test a few bags in your rations—after all, your customers are the judges of 
values. 
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Commercial Feedingstuffs in 
Indiana 


The total tonnage of all classes of feed sold 
in Indiana in 1935 was the highest since 1930. 

H. R. Kraybill, state chemist, reports having 
examined 2,827 official samples microscopically, 
and 2,532 chemically. 

Out of 13 samples of the Cross Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co., Huntsville, O., 12 failed to pass; and 
of 7 samples from the Doyle Packing Co., 
Momence, Ill., 6 failed to pass. One of the 
best records was made by the Allied Mills, Chi- 
cago, all of their 49 samples passing. All of the 
26 samples of the J. A. McCarty Seed Co., 
Evansville, Ind., passed. 

Shipments or batches of feed found to be seri- 
ously misbranded or deficient were removed from 
sale immediately and the manufacturers were re- 
quired to replace or rebuild such deficient lots to 
meet their guaranties or relabel them with cor- 
rect guaranties. Where deficient feed had al- 
ready been sold, refunds were made to the deal- 
ers and consumers. In some instances, where 


Sales of Commercial Feeding Stuffs in Indiana 
Kind of Feed Tons 
Retail Value 
Dollars 
1934 1935 1934 1935 
Alfalfa meal and 
leaf meal . 
Animal  by- 
por odavce ts 
(tankage, 


3318) 4,580 $165,835 


$108,666 


meat scraps, 

ete.) ........ 39,313 36,438 1,486,031 1,588,697 
Brewers’, dis- 

tillers’ and 

yeast dried 

STAINS wees 1,969 5,03 62,220 143,384 
Condimental 

poultry and 

stock feeds*. 688 656 98,590 109,552 
Corn feed meal 1,250 875 Scene 28,700 
Corn ge ram 

TCA Meo cayaterccey SUR 656 24,390 20,336 
Corn giuten 

meal and feed 2,594 1,875 86,380 66,000 
Corn and oats 

chop and mis- 

cellaneous 

GMOS Byes vers 4,406 2,656 132,180 94 022 
Cottonseed meal 4,625 17,875 177,600 291,375 


Dir ied, “i put= 
termilk, dried 
skimmed milk, 
condensed, 


CLC ines rensier 4,531 7,344 421,836 757,901 
Hominy meal 

and hominy 

5S ean Ae en 42,250 40,250 1,233,700 1,384,600 
Linseed oil 

AUC GUL 3 Sriieunrnce 3,563 4,406 153,209 169,631 


Mill by-products 
—wheat bran, 
middlings, rye 
feeds, etce., 
with and with- 
out screen- 
IVE Seas ennre ae 96,125 96,625 2,917,394 

Mineral feeds 2,068 3,906 177,654 

Oat meal by- 
products—oat 
Suomi Say OAL 
hauwdilis. 0-2 t 
middlings, oat 
SLOALs. etcie. Dyovs 969 Ot bat 27,132 

Poultry scratch 
feed — with 
and without 

: RETA Ss tog  ohs ie 15,281. 19,750 53 

Poultry mash... 91,938 136,344 ; 

Proprietary 

feeds— 
Cattle and 

dairy feeds. 21,625 33,625 730,925 
Hog and pig 

TIGA So ice. 
Horse and 

mule feeds.. 1,750 
Small animal 

a nid p 6 t 

feeds (rab- 

bit,dog.ete.) 2,656 3 125 229,213 428,125 
Calf meals.... 500 906 37,000 60,702 
Sheep feeds... 31 $13 1,085 14,711 

Soybean oil ‘ 
meal eter eh 

Miscellaneous — 
beet pulp, rice 
bran, “pro- 
cessed. gar- 
bage, sun- 
flower seed 
oil meal, kelp, 
peanut oil 
meal; ete... 


947,063 
234,360 


Pritts) 853,200 
1,476,340 


oe 
Noe 
bo 
o-1 
te 


168,425 
882,074 


80,457 


206,710 


3,000 1,406 158,700 60,880 


no records of the consumers were kept, the re- 
funds were turned over to a local charitable 
organization in the particular community in 
which the feed was sold. In all cases, receipts 
were required to be filed with the State Chemist. 
The sum of $819.96 was refunded on 78 ship- 
ments or batches of feed by 47 different feed 
manufacturers. Of the 78 shipments or batches, 
37 of them were either tankage or meat and 
bone scraps. Other most common classes of 
feed represented in the refunded group include 


Feed Prices 


The followimg table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of 
standard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oil meal and alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
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cottonseed meal, alfalfa leaf meal, poultry mash, 
dairy feed, hog feed and condensed buttermilk. 
While the payment of a refund does not remove 
the violation, it does indicate the manufacturer’s 
willingness to do what he can to compensate 
the purchaser for the deficiency. 

The most frequent violation of the Indiana 
Feeding Stuffs Law is in the matter of non-tag- 
ging. Of the 472.6 tons of commercial feed 
withdrawn from sale, 369.7 tons were removed 
because of the absence of Indiana State tags. 


Put and Call trading was discontinued on 
the grain exchanges Sept. 12, in compliance 
with the Commodity Exchange Law. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Anelyzed at 
th Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Illineis 
Analyses “Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 


Attrition mills Iron oxide 

Alfalfa meal Kelp 

Beet pulp Limestone 

Blood, dried Linseed meal, cake 
Bone meal Meat meal, scrap 


Brewer’s dried grains 


Totals? ......354,565 436,219 13,088,287 18,255,212 


*Not all condimental feeds come under the law, 
7 Does not include feeds registered urder an- 
nual registration fee. 


Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
ARbh over Piece oo 19.50 25.00 £35 20.25 
TUL caae chee 21.50 25.50 17.50 20.50 
Bb Thai i WE es acs 26.00 29.00 20.00 22.85 
Duly el Saas 28.00 31.00 21.65 25.00 
OE, “Zs oeue ot 25.00 26.00 20.00 24.50 
ASS) lee eee 25.50 26.00 25.00 28.65 
AIO scorers 25.50 26.50 23.50 28.25 
AUIS LD easels 26.50 29.00 24.50 29.50 
ATE DON as arene 26.00 32.00 25.35 31.50 
UE ZO ate eine 25.00 32.00 22.85 29.75 
BEML a Duncan 23.50 30.00 24.00 29.35 
Sept. 12..-. 75 24:00 30.00 23.60 29.55 
Sepiieieecn sor 23.50 26.50 22.80 29.40 
St. Louis Chicago Soy- 
Bran Shorts Beans Meal 
ANON Gonos 19.05 21.10 96 28.40 
JUaly~ Pewtsce: 19.15 21.25 1.04 29.00 
Uy lee ees 22.75 25.00 Reale, 35.50 
ARI, NGS 5 6a04 odee 25.60 1.29 38.50 
IUIY S25. oe Pap AS 25.10 1.31 38.50 
AMS eae oa 2660 29.50 P32 41.00 
AUIS ye Siniieeiem ec One) 29.75 1.38 43.40 
AUS, Love ssiac 26.60 31.00 1.40% eee 
VANTEE MODE Giercreve 27.10 32.00 1.43 44.40 
ATE 29 woe 24660 30.00 1.49 14.40 
Sept lon ees oe, 30.15 132 43.50 
Sept. i222 c5.5c 20.5) 30.50 1.26 42.50 
Sept. Gee ae: 24,25 30.25 EA9 40.50 
Cottonseed Meal Denver Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
JUNC 21h see 31.50 23.50 21.00 67 
TAU Ve hoes ee 32.00 25.00 21.00 75 
AMbI KES. = 5 Ss 34.00 31.00 21.00 oF 
AED or te ireen.c 35.00 32.50 21.00 92 
July 25. 37.00 32.50 25.00 92 
AUP ER Leas 37.00 33.00 25.00 112 
AEE e WS oy deroias 37.00 35.00 27.00 1.10 
AUS le emtats 39.00 33.50 29.00 1.12 
AUIpS D2 Joe se 39.00 30.75 27.00 1.16 
AUIS 2O Sen 36.00 29.35 27.00 at 
Sept, -S5..60.n 3s00 30.50 27.00 1.14 
Sept: U2 04 0s 37.00 32.50 27.00 1.15 
Sépt. 1974.5...) 36.00 32.50 28.00 i Ke ly 6 


Buttermilk, dried, 
semi-solid 
Calcium, carbonate, 
phosphate 
Cocoanut oil meal 
Cod liver oil 
Charcoal 
Commercial feeds 
Corn germ meal 
Cottonseed meal, 
cake 
Dog food 
Feed mixers 
Feed concentrates 
Percentage feeders 
Fish meal 
Formulas 
Gluten, feed, meal 
Hammer mills 
Iodine 


Mill feeds 
Minerals 

Mineral Mixtures 
Molasses 

Oyster shell, crushed 
Peanut meal 
Peat moss 
Phosphates, rock 
Potassium iodide 
Poultry grits 
Rabbit feed 

Salt 

Sardine oil 
Screenings 
Sesame meal 
Skim milk, dried 
Soybean, meal 
Tankage 
Vegetable oil 
Yeast for feeding 


Information Bureau 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle 5+. 


Chicago, Ill. 


BUY 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


GRINDERS 


Only 1800 RPM Hammer Type 


and Blue Streak Corn Cutters 


THERE IS NO FINER EQUIPMENT 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


1829 South 55th Ave. 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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Mineral Feed Mfrs. Meet 


The 4th annual meeting of the Mineral Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n was called to order at 
10 a. m., Sept. 17 by Vice Pres. Jas. H. Murphy 
of Burlington, Wis., in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill, with the largest attendance yet 
had by this growing organization. 

The directors elected for the ensuing year 
are: Dr. E. E. Clore, Greenwood, Ind.; T. P. 
Gibbons, Chicago, Ill.; E. V. Moorman, Quincy, 
Ill.; James H. Murphy, Burlington, Wis., and 
Earl Rhine, Oelwein, Ia. 

The directors elected the following officers: 
Pres, Dr. E. E. Clore; vice-president, Earl 
Rhine; executive sec’y-treas., L. F. Brown 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sec’y-treas. L. F. Brown read his annual re- 
port for the period Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1936, as 
follows 


Sec'y Brown's Annual Report 


State Legislation.—There was but little state 
legislation directly affecting the mineral feed 
manufacturing industry presented during the 
present calendar year, due to the fact that but 
few states held regular legislative sessions. 


However, the state of Rhode Island did enact 
an entirely new feed inspection law. This law 
includes mineral feeds within its provisions and 
is the uniform feed bill of the Ass’n of Ameri- 
ean Feed Control Officials in the form in which 
it was tentatively adopted by that organization 
at its last annual meeting, with the exception 
that the provision relative to batch mixing or 
retail dealer mixing was eliminated. The law 
provides for a $10.00 fee for each brand of feed- 
ing stuffs sold, offered or exposed for sale in 
that state, and becomes effective Jan. 1, 1937 


All of the states except Alabama, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia will hold 
regular legislative sessions during the year 


1937. If past experiences be indicative of fu- 
ture acticns, it may be assumed that consider- 
able legislation will be offered next year in 
many states which may have a direct bearing 
upon the mineral feed manufacturing industry. 


Federal Food and Drug Legislation.— There is 
every reason to believe that the Copeland Bill, 
which passed the Senate May 18, 1935, without 
a record vote but failed of passage in the House, 


Will be reintroduced at the first session of the 


75th Congress which will convene Jan. 5, 1937 
There appears to be a feeling on the part of 
those who are in a position to know, that the 
bill substantially in the form in which it passed 
the Senate, will be enacted into law at the 
next session of Congress. 

I doubt if the bill which passed the Senate 
or the entirely rewritten bill which was favor- 
ably reported to the House contains any fea- 
tures of a particularly objectionable nature to 
mineral feed manufacturers, with the possible 
exception of the advertising provision. 

I have previously stated and still believe that 
its provisions relative to the control of adver- 
tising might very properly be limited to apply 
only to display matter. printed descriptive mat- 
ter, and radio advertising. The control of adver- 
tising is a new function in Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Control and the administration 
could very properly proceed gradually in this 
new endeavor of regulatory work and make such 
additions, adjustments and modifications as may 
be necessary after its omissions and defects 
may have been definitely established by actual 
administrative experience. 

New Form of Brandina for Mineral Feeds.— 
At the 1935 meeting of the Ass’n of American 
Feed Control Officials. a new definition for 
mineral feeds was officially adopted to become 
effective not later than Jan. 1. This new defi- 
nition requires the minimum percentage of cal- 
cium (Ca), phosphorus (P). iodine (1) and the 
maximum percentage of salt (NaCl) to be de- 
clared on the label if the same be present, the 
change being that the minimum percentages of 
calcium and phosphorus instead of the minimum 
Meneeniaee of lime expressed as CaO and phos- 
phorie acid expressed as P2Os shall be declared 
if the same be present. In other respects the 
definition remains substantially as it has been 
for the past several years. 

Proposed Uniform Feed Inspection Bill.—This 
bill. which was tentatively adopted by the Ass’n 
of American Feed Control Officials at its annual 
meeting in 1935, will come up for further con- 
sideration and possibly definite action by that 
Ass’n at its next annual meeting. 


Shortly following the last annual meeting of 
that organization last fall, an effort was made 
to change subsection (h) of Section 2, which 
relates to mineral feeds, by substituting an 8 
or 10% factor instead of the 5% factor which 
appeared in the bill at the time of its tenta- 
tive adoption. Our Ass’n at its meeting on 
Jan. 24 took a very decided position in opposi- 
tion to this change and the com’ite having the 
bill in charge did not make this change. This 
is a feature which will probably be thoroly dis- 


cussed at the next Feed Control Officials meet- 
ing and those interests which believe that the 
5% factor is the correct factor should attend 
the meeting in support of its opinion. 

The Com/’ite has substituted the word “ele- 
ments’ for the word ‘‘deficiencies’ in line 13 
and also for the word ‘‘ingredients’’ in line 14, 
the subsection now reading as follows: 

“(h) In the case of mixed feeds containing 
more than a total of five per cent of one or 
more mineral ingredients, or other unmixed 
materials used as mineral supplements, and in 
the case of mineral feeds, mixed or unmixed, 
which are manufactured, represented and sold 
for the primary purpose of supplying mineral 
elements in rations for animals or birds, and 
containing mineral elements generally regarded 
as dietary factors essential for normal nutri- 
tion, the minimum percentage of calcium (Ca) 
phosphorus (P), of iodine (1) and the maximum 
percentage of salt (NaCl), if the same be pres- 
ent. Provided that if no nutritional properties 
other than those of a mineral nature be claimed 
for a mineral feed product, the percentums of 
crude protein, crude fat and crude fiber may be 
om tted.”’ 

The annual meeting of the Ass’n of American 
Feed Control Officials will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Thursday and Friday, De- 
cember 3rd and 4th, which is about one month 
later than the time it is usually held, and will 
as heretofore immediately follow the annual 
meeting of the Ass’n of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

Reference Bulletins.—Shortly following our 
last annual meeting, the Ass’n began issuing 
semi-monthly bulletins which we have termed 
reference bulletins. These bulletins in the main 
consist of abstracts appearing in a wide range 
of publications. Occasionally short articles 
have been reproduced in their entirety. This 
new function of the Ass’n appears to be popu- 
lar. Requests for additional copies of the bulle- 
tins are numerous, as well as occasional re- 
quests that we secure the entire article from 
which the abstract had been taken, and one of 
our members has recently asked that they be 
furnished 30 copies of each such bulletin so 
issued 

The Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimi- 
nation Act.—The theme song of this hastily pre- 
pared and more hastily enacted law, which 
became effective June 19, seems to be “make 
over America.”’ It is doubtful if any legislative 
enactment in the entire history of American 
industry will necessitate such fundamental and 
widespread changes in manufacture and distri- 
bution as will this amazing piece of legislation, 
should its principal requirements be held consti- 
tutional. _ 

Membership.—A trade ass’n, to efficiently rep- 
resent the industry it is endeavoring to serve, 
must have the confidence, support and loyalty 
of the better element of that industry if it is 
to render intelligent service whenever and wher- 
ever such service may be needed to support and 
protect the interests of its members and the in- 
dustry. 

Business conditions are unquestionably im- 
proving and with improved conditions, many 
legislative, administrative and other new prob- 
lems will be constantly arising which will re- 
quire careful consideration and intelligent so- 
lutions. It is a well recognized fact that a rep- 
resentative trade ass’n authoritatively speaking 
for an industry, can do much more effective 
work along many lines of endeavor than can an 
individual unit of that industry, speaking indi- 
vidually, and if this ass’n is to do effective work 
it is imperative that it very substantially in- 
crease its present membership of thirty-two 
and to a point where it will be recognized as 
representative of the industry and in a position 
to speak with an authority which will be ac- 
cepted as an expression of the sentiment of 
that industry on such matters which are of 
such a general character to be of interest to 
the industry as a whole. 


After the business session in the forenoon 
the members repaired to the Tam O’Shanter 
Golf Club. 

DR. J. S. HUGHES, professor of chem- 
istry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan., 
occupied the forenoon of Sept. 18 with an able 
address touching upon some of the latest dis- 
coveries in anima! nutrition. A living fowl was 
used in his demonstration of the immediate 
effect of a mineral injection. Some excellent 
stereopticon pictures followed. This address ap- 
pears elsewhere. 


W. K. LASHER delivered an able address 
on “How to Keep Accounts trem Becoming 
Delinquent.” 

DR. HIUGHES gave a second talk in the 
afternoon explaining many remarkable dis- 
coveries in feeding, as how by feeding alone a 
rooster can be changed into a hen and lay eggs 

A resolution was adopted thanking those who 
had aided to make the meeting a success. 

Adjourned sine die. 


The various commodity exchanges trading 
in futures prior to the passage of the Com- 


modity Exchange Act are prefunctorily being 
designated contract markets by the Commodity 
Exchange Commission. 


Argentine corn imports increased to 819,000 
bus. during the week ending Sept. 12. A cargo 
arrived at Los Angeles, one at Portland and an- 
other at Boston. A shipment of 35,000 bus. came 
in at New Orleans. 


BOWSHER Ch 


Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being . ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Ele- 
vator. Circular on re- 
. 5 quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M, Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 


A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 Iil- 
lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all interested in feeds for poultry. Grains, 
rations and methods used in every section 
of the U. S. are discussed. 

Part I is devoted to the principles of 
feeding, explains which elements have been 
found essential in feeding poultry and tells 
why certain combinations are made. Every 
grain or feed-stuff used for poultry is dis- 
cussed in Part II. Rations for every class 
of poultry keepers are included in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. Shipping weight 
1% lbs. Price $1.75 plus postage, 
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Poultry 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 
ST. LOUIS 
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Mineral Requirements of Live Stock 


By Dr. J. S. Hucues, Professor of Chemistry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans., 
before Mineral Feed Mfrs. Ass’n 


In the early days of chemistry all sub- 
stances were divided into two classes—those 
making up living matter, known as organic 
substances, and those making up the lifeless 
or inert objects, called the inorganic. The 
organic compounds were thought to be pro- 
duced by a mysterious vital or life-giving 
force, and were necessary to maintain the life 
of all living things. The minerals, which 
constitute a great portion of the inorganic 
substances, were thought to be devoid of life- 
giving qualities. This put the minerals on a 
lower plane than the organic compounds. 
They were not considered to play a very im- 
portant part in life processes of animals. Al- 
tho they make up a considerable portion of 
teeth and bones, they were thought to serve 
merely as a supporting structure with no re- 
lation to the vitai tissues of the body. From 
this it can be seen that in the very beginning 
of the study of nutrition the organic com- 
pounds, the proteins, the carbohydrates and 
the fats, were considered to be the most im- 
portant substances in a feed. These com- 
pounds make up the bulk of the vital tissues 
and are transformed into energy to carry on 
the work of the body. They were the only 
compounds given any consideration in calcu- 
lating a balanced ration. Minerals were not 
considered at all in this connection. 


This early mistaken idea of the difference 
in the importance of organic and inorganic 
compounds in nutrition still persists. This is 
shown by the fact that in some states min- 
eral feeds cannot be registered under the 
regular feeding stuffs law. They are set 
apart from the supposedly real nutrients—the 
carbohydrates, the proteins, and the fats— 
and are registered in a class by themselves. 


Recent research in the fields of physiologi- 
cal chemistry and nutrition has entirely 
changed these earlier mistaken ideas concern- 
ing the relative value of the various chemical 
substances in nutrition. 


The minerals are just as essential in the 
diet as are the organic compounds. The life 
and activity of every cell in the body de- 
pend on the proper balance of the essential 
mineral elements. An animal will starve to 
death as quickly or quicker from a complete 
lack of mineral elements as from a total lack 
of food. This does not mean that organic 
compounds are not important in nutrition. It 
does mean, however, that the mineral ele- 
ments are of equal importance and if a ra- 
tion does not contain the essential mineral 
elements, normal nutrition will not result. 


Altho our knowledge of the function of 
minerals in the animal body is far from com- 
plete, enough information has been secured 
to explain the cause of many abnormalities in 
animals which previously were unexplained. 
In this class we may mention goiter which 
caused heavy losses in regions deficient in 
iodine; nutritional anemia in localities and 
under feeding conditions in which animals do 
not receive an adequate amount of copper 
and iron; milk fever in dairy cows which is 
due to a deranged metabolism in which the 
calcium content of the blood falls below nor- 
mal; sliptendon in chickens due to an un- 
balanced condition of the minerals and a lack 
of some of the mineral elements; aphos- 
phorosis resulting from an insufficient amount 
of phosphorus in forage crops. No doubt, 
when we understand better the function of 
other elements, such as magnesium, man- 
ganese, zinc, aluminum, boron, etc., we will 
be able to explain other abnormalities found 
in livestock. : 


Mineral deficiencies’ not only cause ab- 
normalities in animals, but may also result in 


the production of inferior animal products 
such as wool, milk, eggs and meat. One of 
the most interesting experiments now being 
conducted in this field has to do with the re- 
lation of mineral deficiencies to the quality 
of meat. The results so far obtained indicate 
that the inferior quality of meat from cattle 
grazed in certain areas of the southwest is 
due to a mineral deficiency in the grass. 
It seems that the results of these researches 
on the relation of minerals to quality of meat 
will have a far reaching effect on mineral 
feeding. 

The most important problem confronting 
the mineral feed manufacturer is to know 
just what minerals should be included in a 
mineral mixture. The answer to this ques- 
tion involves first, a knowledge of the exact 
mineral requirement of the various classes of 
livestock, and second, a knowledge of the 
minerals supplied in the ration the animals 
are receiving. Unfortunately, nothing like 
complete information is available on either 
of these points. This means that a vast 
amount of careful research must be con- 
ducted to secure information concerning the 
mineral requirement of livestock and the 
mineral content of feed before the mineral 
feed industry can be put on a scientific basis. 


At present the mineral feed industry is on 
a more or less empirical basis. In many 
cases mineral mixtures are made and sold to 
farmers without any real understanding of 
the mineral deficiencies of the feeds being 
used. This shot-gun method of selling min- 
eral feeds is one of the main causes of much 
of the criticism which has been directed 
against the industry. Fortunately, the formu- 
las used in preparing a few brands of min- 
cral feeds are based on the results of experi- 
ment station results supplemented by care- 
fully controlled independent research. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future the 
entire mineral feed industry may be put on 
this scientific basis. 


The Mineral Feed Manufacturers Ass’n can 
and should lead in bringing about this result. 
One thing the Association can do is to col- 
lect all available information concerning the 
mineral requirements of the various classes 
of livestock and the mineral content of the 
feed produced in different parts of the coun- 
try. The various members of the Ass’n could 
use this information to make their product 
more nearly meet the need of the farmer they 
wish to serve. Another thing the Ass’n can 
do is to promote research work which is 
needed to provide information not now avyail- 
able. The industry should not expect to have 
the government supported experiment. sta- 
tions do all the experimental work neces- 
sary to place the mineral feed industry on a 
sound scientific basis. ; 


Research is absolutely essential 
success of any industry. The mineral feed 
industry is no exception. Perhaps the most 
effective way to have this fundamental re- 
search done would be for the industry, thru 
its Ass’n, to establish fellowships at experi- 
ment stations best qualified by reason of 
personnel and equipment to do this work. A 
farsighted policy of this kind would do much 
to give the industry the prestige now en- 
joyed by many other industries. The infor- 
mation gained would put the industry in a 
position to render a tremendous service to 
the livestock producers of the country. 


for the 


San Francisco, Cal—August receipts of 
bran were 333 tons, of hay 408 tons and of beans 
18,500 sacks compared with bran 380 tons, hay 
432 tons and beans 9,000 sacks in August, 1935, 
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Lima, O.—A 32x70 ft., two-story experi- 
mental barn is being completed by the Gold Leaf 
Mineral Co. for housing brood sows, and tur- 
eys. It is being fitted with electric lights and 
running water, and has drains in its concrete 
floor. All the brood sows’ pens are fitted with 
fenders to prevent sows from laying on any of 
their pigs. The second story will be used ex- 
clusively for brooding turkeys, of which Dave 
Gamble, manager, raises many hundreds each 
year. The turkeys, hogs, and poultry produced 
on the company’s farm are the experimental field 
for proving the value of Gold Leaf Minerals. 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
LAMAR. COLO. 


HINERY 
New 1936 Model 


Feed Mixer 


With Latest Improve- 
ments at a New Low 
Price. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


Write for details. 
Everything 
for Mill and Elevator 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Poultry 
Production 


by Lippincott and Card- 
(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by’ 
noted authorities, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 
dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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Pennsylvania Dealers Consider 
_ Feeds” 


At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Ass’n, held Sept. 9 to 
11 at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa., 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: A. R. Selby, Germantown, Md., 
pres.; L. H. Vermilya, Bangor,.Pa., first vice 
pres.; 5. H. Rogers, Washington, D. C., second 
vice pres.; E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., 
treas.; G. A. Stuart, Harrisburg, Pa., sec’y. The 
following directors were elected: W. B. Barnitz, 
Carlisle, Pa.. W. H. Harlacher, Highspire, Pa. ; 
R. M. Hartzel, Chalfont, Pa.; S. P. F. Kline, 

- Boonsboro, Md.; J. E. Lentz, Laurys Station, 
Pa.; R. C-Miner, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 

_ Menchy, Lancaster, Pa. : 
J. E- HUNTER of Pennsylvania State Col- 

' lege, which has done valuable research on feed- 
ing of turkeys and other fowl,’ delivered an able 
address on “Making Better Poultry Feeds by 

_ the Use of Research Information,” which will 
be published later. PERU hee . 

R. H. OLMSTEAD, dairy husbandman of 
the State College, also gave valuable informa- 
tion. : : ames * 

Tax matters were gone into in great detail by 

Arthur Chandler, cost accouritant, and Herman 
» Fakler, vice pres. of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 


A. L. HOWES, Harrison, N. J., gave a ee 


tory of the development of the diesel engine — 


and told of the improvements in recent years 
that have lowered the cost of producing power. 
At the annual banquet Thursday evening a 
feature was singing of “Flory’s Famous Forty” 
by a chorus of young men sponsored by the 
. Flory Milling Co. 
A golf tournament was held Thursday after- 
~ noon at the Colonial Country Club. 


Meeting Mutual Feed Dealers 


~The Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers Ass’n 
held its 21st annual convention Sept. 10 and 11 
at Jamestown, N. Y., with a good attendance, 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo being well rep- 
‘resented. : 


Officers are: Pres., Lionel True, Springville; 

vice pres., Charles L. Zortman, Edinboro, Pa.; 

_ sec’y-treas, Lewis W. Abbott, Hamburg; direc- 

tors, three-year terms: David Mead, Northeast, 

Pa., and Frank Young, Alden, N. Y. Holdover 

directors, Roy Rignel Lockport, N. Y.; Frank 

Schrimper, Belle Valley, Pa. and Haines Mer- 
ritt, East Aurora, N. Y., all re-elected. 


Business sessions were held on the two fore- 
noons. 
floor show, and in the afternoons the visitors. 
cruised about beautiful Lake Chautauqua. 


; WM. JELLEMA, Dassel, Minn., spoke on 
“Yeast in Poultry and Live Stock Rations.” 
He said: 


The action of yeast in the digestive system 
is a fermenting one, closely resembling the 
digestive fermentation. There is such a simi- 
larity in these two actions that the yeast works 
hand-in-hand with the digestive fluids in break- 
ing down the food particles. Yeast contains 
many enzymes, sometimes called ferments. 
One of these enzymes acts on the food cell 
walls, rupturing them and freeing the particles 
-so that the digestive fluids can get at them and 
start their chemical actions on these particles. 
Naturally, the digestion is more complete with 


the digestive fermentation and yeast fermenta- . 


- tion working hand-in-hand and more energy 
; and food value are secured from the feed. 


Another very 1 y c reast 
the digestive system is the aid which it gives 
in controlling disease-reducing bacteria. We 
have all been on the farm enough to have ob- 
served how hogs and poultry certainly are not 
very “choosey’’ about their feeding grounds and 
it is no guess work that they take thousands of 
disease germs into their digestive system every 
day. They do not affect the healthy bird or 
animal but occasionally a bird that is off feed 
falls prey to these germs because the digestive 


EG, | 


In the evening there was a banquet and — 


important action of yeast in 


system 
par. 


Experiments have been performed on food 
which show that it will do one of two things. 
It will either ferment or putrefy. By taking a 
piece of raw meat, cutting it into two pieces 
and rubbing some live, dry yeast on one piece, 
leaving the other piece untreated and then al- 
lowing both to stand in a warm room, you will 
have an interesting comparison. The untreated 
piece of meat will be alive with maggots while 
the treated piece will show that the yeast cells 
are big enough, strong enough and numerous 
enough to keep down the action of the putre- 
factive organisms. . 


SAMUEL N. GOLDEN, Vineland, N. J. 
spoke on “Revealing an American Processor’s 
Viewpoint with Vitamin Bearing Oils.” 

A resolution was adopted favoring the “flat 
price pan.” ae 


or the digestive juices are not up to 
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It was voted to hold the 1937 summer meet- 
ing at Jamestown. 


Farm Mortgages numbering 11,438 were 
foreclosed during 1935 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the close of business Decem- 
ber, 1935, the Government had taken title to 
27,516 farms, and was carrying 128,567 de- 
linquent farm loans, aggregating in principal 
amount, $399,589,441. 


The Farmers National Grain Corporation 
will go ahead with its refinancing, subscrip- 
tions received for $1,900,000 of new stock out 
of the $3,000,000 desired, being sufficient to 
meet the requirement of the F.C.A. Some 
announcement may be expected after the an- 
nttal meeting, Sept. 22. 


__ Direct Reduction Grain Tables 


4870 Spiral. 


332 S. La Salle St. 


‘ruck Loads | 
to Bushels_ 
- 6,600— 
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Improved highways are encouraging the delivery of larger 
and heavier loads of grain at country elevators, thereby in- 
creasing the opportunity for costly errors and emphasizing 
the need for greater care in reducing weights to bushels. 


The elevator operator must handle incoming grain as rapid- 
ly as possible, and must be able to give the hauler a scale 
ticket almost immediately. Because of this condition no time 
is available for figuring and rechecking. These tables do 
away with the necessity of reducing pounds to bushels and— 
enable the buyer to handle all weighing without loss of time 
and without irritating those who are waiting. Speed up your 
facilities for receiving large truck loads. 


The four card set of Clark’s Direct Reduction Grain Tables 
reduce any weight from 6,600 to 17,590 lbs. to bushels of 48, - 
56, 60 and 70 pounds by ten pound breaks. Size 1034x1234 
inches. Weight 1 pound. Price $1.00 plus postage. 
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Owners attest sustained accuracy 


Noteworthy of HOWE SCALES is their 
ability to deliver accurate weight for years. 
Knife-edges are protected—insulated from ex- 
cessive wear by the famous ball bearings, origi- 
nated and developed by HOWE. Owners 


attest the sustained accuracy, the reliability, of 
HOWE SCALES. 
Some performances are really remarkable. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS! 


WATCH YOUR PRICES! 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHTS! 


Both are 
equally im- 
portant — 
Don’t rely 
on obsolete, 
worn - out 
scales. 


Have them 
put in first- 
class condition. 
or replace them 
with the modern 


RICHARDSON 
All - Automatic 


Grain Shipping Seale 
ACCURATE and SPEEDY 


Richardson Scale Company 
Factory: Clifton, N. J. 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Hlinois 


Minneapolis, Minn. Wichita, Kansas 


An Iowa elevator, who bought a 20-ton HOWE 
Motor Truck Scale replaced by the City with a 
30-ton, says: 
“We moved the scale to our elevator where we 
installed it without any changes. The pivots, 
bearings and balls were all in excellent condition, 
which is certainly a remarkable record, consider- 
ing the scale had not been overhauled at any time 


during the long period of service as 
a City Scale (35 years).” 


For heavy-duty, long-lived, accu- 
rate scale performance give HOWE 
the call. For complete information 
and prices, write, phone or wire: The 
HOWE SCALE COMPANY, Dept. 
J-9, Rutland, Vermont; or Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 

with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


